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The Election Discussed in Editorials and Survey of the World 


+ * al 


The Northern Lights (Poem). . JOHN G. WHITTIER 
Frantz Funck-Brentano. . . . ALVAN F. SANBORN 
Punch Politics and Letters . . JUSTIN McCARTHY 
My Evolution THE LITERARY ASPIRANT 
My Flights in the Air Ship . . A. R. KNABENSHUE 
Novels and Novelists Mrs. L. H. HARRIS 


A Review of the Important Books of the Year. . 


Every Man His Own Reviewer . Andrew Lang, Thomas 
Dixon, Jr., Upton Sinclair, Gelett Burgess, W. E. B. 
DuBois, W. J. Ghent 


Contemporary German Drama . . F. SPIELHAGEN 
Prince Fushimi HIHE! HASHIGUCHI 
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Colt’s Revolvers 


Are unequaled in strength and durability. 
No other arm made even approaches 


A COLT 


in the ‘‘hang’’ or perfect balance, so highly valued by 
those who use them. 


THE ARM WITH THE SOLID FRAME. 


Catalogue on Application. 


COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. C0 


Hartford, Conn. 





FISK & ROBINSON 


BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities TYPEWRITERS 


‘e purchased by the 


B. & O. Railroad Company 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE to replace the Machines destroyed 

in their general offices by the 
Baltimore Fire 

35 Cedar Street 28 State Street Laan sini 

NEW YORK BOSTON UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER GO. 

241 Broadway, New York. 
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NEW 








HENRY JAMES 


Two Volumes, $2.50 


H. G. WELLS 


12mo, $1.50 


NELSON LLOYD 


Illustrated by A. B. Frost, 


$1.50 


W. W. JACOBS 


Humorously Illustrated, 


$1.50 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


Illustrated by 
G. K. Chesterton, 


$1.50 


PAUL BOURGET 


12mo, $1.50 


RICHARD 
HARDING DAVIS 


Iltustrated in colors, $1.50 


THOMAS 


NELSON PAGE 


Illustrated, $1.50 


F. HOPKINSON 


SMITH 


Color Illustrations, $1.50 


EDITH WHARTON 


I2mo, $1.50 


JAMES B. 
CONNOLLY 


Illustrated, $1.50 





SCRIBNER FICTION _ 


The Golden Bowl 


This international story is a thoroughly dramatic work. It will make 
a distinctively popular appeal, and is sure to attract the wider audi- 
ence as well as the elect whom Mr, James always interests more than 
any other living writer. 


The Food of the Gods 


And How It Came to Earth c 
‘“*Heshows himself in his true character as a profound and even 
assionate idealist. It is this that gives ‘The Food of the Gods’ 
its significance and value, exalting it into an amazing allegory of 
extraordinary interest.—London Daily Mail. 


The Soldier of the Valley 


“It would be difficult to find anywhere in recent fiction a novel that 
is so vivid and so graphic a picture of life. Itis vital and vigorous, 
a human picture.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


Dialstone Lane 


Will take its place immediately among the most striking examples of 
the inimitable humor of the author of ‘“ At Sunwich Port.” Every 
page shows some new and subtle development of action and character, 


Emanuel Burden, Merchant 


“A notable book.”—Athenaum. 

‘* As a satirical document and perhaps also as a work of art, it will 
fill the place that no satire has been able to fill since Thackeray’s 
invaluable ‘ Book of Snobs.’”—Speaker. 


A Divorce 


A brilliant exposition of the drama of the soul produced by the new 
conditions which, in France, permit legal divorce in a society which 
religiously is thoroughly and inveterately hostile to the idea of it. 


The Bar Sinister 


This exquisite story, universally declared to be one of the most effec- 
tive and delightful dog stories ever written, appears nowina cheaper 
edition, but with all of Mr. Ashe’s color drawings. 


Bred in the Bone 


‘*A book to be thoroughly enjoyed.” —Literary World. 
“In Mr. Page’s best vein.” — Washington Star. 


Colonel Carter’s Christmas 


‘* Altogether the best character ever created by Mr. Smith.” —Prvovi- 
dence Journal. 

‘* Rare in its inception and delicious in its execution.” —PAiladelphia 
Inquirer. 


The Descent of Man 


“‘ Her imaginative talent is absolutely at her disposal, a force which 
she can control perfectly and exploit to its fullest.’’"—Academy. 


The Seiners 


‘* Salt air blows through it.” —Oxtiook. 
“This is Mr. Connolly's first long story, and it carries the sails 

















Charles Scribner’s Sons 


easily.—Collier’s Weekly. 
New York 
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By THOMAS NELSON PAGE 


THE NEGRO: The Southerner’s Problem 


Presenting a Conservative Southerner’s Views on the Present Relations of the Two Races 
in the South, with an Account of the Steps by Which the Relation Has Come About. 


¥ the great value and interest of the work in 
itself much is added by the author’s pre- 
eminence as the sympathetic depicter, the 
historian, as it were, of the old relation between 
master and slave, and of the mistakes that have been 
made since the war; in short, this book presents the 
matured opinions, to-day, of the author of ‘‘ Marse 

Chan.”’ 

12mo, $1.25 net. (Postage 18 cents) 


CONTENTS 
Slavery and the Old Relation Between the Southern Whites 
and Blacks 
Some of the Difficulties and Fallacies 
Its Present Condition and Aspect, as Shown by Statistics 
The Lynching of Negroes—its Cause and Its Prevention 
The Partial Disfranchisement of the Negro 
The Old-Time Negro 
The Race Question 
Of the Solution of the Question 





The War inthe Far East 
By FREDERICK PALMER 
His new book, just ready 


WITH HUROKHI 
IN MANCHURIA 


24 illustrations. $1.50 net. (Postage extra) 
CONTENTS 
a Komura Sent for De The Right Wing in the Air 
osen Battle of Tiensuiten 
the Night of Witory After Tiensuiten 
To the Fron A Gosvespqndent’s Life in 
Catching Up with the Arey Manchuri 
First Operations at Se te alu Fighting Our Way to Liao- 


The Crossing of the Yalu ang 
The Battle of the Yalu The Artillery Duel at Liao- 
an 
With © kuroki’s Flanking 


After the Yalu 
The Owner of the Battle- 
Movement at Liao-Yang 
Close of the Ten Days’ 


Ground 

A Tribute to the Dead 

Three Divisions on Three Fighting at Liao-Yang 
Aftermath and Results at 


Liao-Yang 
The Lessons of the War 


oads 
First Attack on Motien Pass 
a Attack on Motien 
ass 


THE STRATEGY of 
GREAT RAILROADS 


By FRANK H. SPEARMAN 
With 9 maps, $1.50 net. (Postage 14 cents) 


The story of the extraordinary struggles of the last five 
years for supremacy in control among American railroads 
and of the development and rebuilding of the transconti- 
nental systems. A work of striking and dramatic interest 
covering the recent history of railway life and operation 
in America. 

CONTENTS 


me Big Granger Lines 
a Chiesgr, Milwaukee 


St. 
II. The Chicago and North- 
western 
The Rebuilding of an Ameri- 
can Rail 
The First Transcontinental 
Railroa 
The Early Day in Railroading 


The Vanderbilt Lines 
The Pennsylvania System 
The Harriman Lines 

The Hill Lines 

The Fight for Pittsburg 
The Gould Lines 

The Rock Island System 
The Atchison 





Great Englishmen of the 
Sixteenth Century 
By Sidney Lee 
With 6 portraits. $1.75 net. 


CONTENTS 
The Renaissancein England Edmund Spenser 
Sir Thomas More Francis Bacon 
Sir Philip Sidney Shakes peare’s Life 
Sir Walter Ralegh Shakespeare’s Work 


(Postage 16 cents) 


The Temper of the Seventeenth 


Century in English Literature 
(Clark Lectures given at Trinity Coliege, Cambridge, 1902-3.) 
By Barrett Wendell 
Professor of English at Harvard College 
8vo, $1.50 net. Gromage 16 cents) 
CONTENTs 

Elizabethan Literature She Development of Prose 
The Disintegration of the 7,68 d Bacon 


Dra e Development of ft Frose 
The Decline of the Drama The Earlier no _ 
The Divergent Masters of wee boy Puritanism 

Lyric Poetry n Before the Civil Wars 
by A Disintegration of Lyric The @ Maturity of Milton 




















The Inferno of Dante 


Translated, with notes, into English verse 


By Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., LL.D. 
$1.50 net. (Postage 15 cents) 
A translation into the English ten-syllable line, with- 
out rhyme. It is at the same time an accurate and 
almost literal rendering of the original text ag 


saci _ the ~~ y claims of the laws of rhythm and 
accent of verse. 





The Italian Poets Since Dante 


By the Hon. William Everett, LL.D. 
12mo, $1.50 net. (Postage 15 cents) 


Beginning with Petrarch, he considers Ariosto, Tasso, 
ri, Leopardi and others, including not only the 
leadin such as Parini and 


Fd but lesser ligh 
Monti. sous translation are 


Copious extracts in feli 


e® feature of the book. 





Charles Scribner’s 


New York 


Sons, 
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LITTLE, BROWN @ COMPANY’S New Books. 





‘Anne Warner has given us the rare delight of a book that is extremely 
funny,”’ says the Philadelphia Ledger of 


SUSAN CLEGG 


and Her 


Friend Mrs. Lathrop 


“It had the distinction of a third impression on the day of its publication, 
and proves beyond a doubt that the American people are quick to recognize, 
appreciate and award genuine humor.” —New York Evening Post. 


With frontispiece. 227 pages. 12mo. $1.00, postpaid. 


Fourth Edition of M. E. Waller's 


Strong, Helpful, New England Story 


THE WOOD CARVER OF ’LYMPUS 


THE INDEPENDENT says: “It is all told with a primitive sweetness that is refreshing in these days when every writer 


cultivates the clever style.” 


The Wolverine 


A stirring romance of Early Michigan, by ALBERT L. 


LAWRENCE. Illustrated. 341 pages. 12mo0, $1.50. 


A pleasing pen picture of Italy and its People, by Maud Howe 


ROMA BEATA 


Letters from the Eternal City by a keen observer who had unusual op- 
portunities to see delightful places and meet distinguished people. 


With frontispiece. 311 pages. 12mo. $1.50. 


Sweet Peggy 


ld fashioned love storv, with a baffling heroine, 
| - i SARAH HARRIS. Illustrated 280 pages. 12me, 
$1.50. 


| ele iyi 
i inf nae 
ROMA 


| BEATA 


She 


records her impressions in a most entertaining manner. 


Illustrated from drawings by JOHN ELLIOTT and from photographs. 


Crewn 8vo, gilt top, in box. $2.50 net; 


postpaid, $2.70. 


| 


THE YOUNGER AMERICAN POETS 


An unbiased book of literary criticism and a trustworthy 
With 14 portraits. 12mo. Gilt top, $1.50 net. 


THE OLD MASTERS 


ge to the work of our later poets. By Jessre B. RrrrenHovse. 
‘ostpaid, $1.65. 


AND THEIR PICTURES 


New illustrated edition of SanaH TYTLER’s book for all art lovers, with 20 full-page reproductions of the masterpieces of 


T 
famous painters. 1'2mo, in box, $2.00. 


MORNING THOUGHTS TO CHEER THE DAY 


Over 840 choice quotations of cheer, hope, and courage, arran 
cents net; white and fie: gilt top, in box, $1. 
$3.00 net. Postage additional. 


ed for daily reading by Marra H. Le Row. 16mo, cloth, 80 
© net; limp leather, $1.25 net; padded calf or mvrocco, 


Illustrated Books for Young People 


Nathalie’s Sister 


The last of the popular “Teddy” stories for older girls by 
ANNA CHAPIN Ray. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


Little Almond Blossoms 


Delightful stories about little Chinese boys and girls, by 
JESSIE JULIET Knox. Fully illustrated from photo- 
12mo, $1.50. 


graphs, with unique cover. 
The Nursery Fire 


Dainty short stories about children 
Bray illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. Small 4to, 


by RosaLInD RICHARDS. q 


Story of Rolfand the Viking’ s Bow 


A eet tale of Iceland in its heroic age, by ALLEN FRENCH, 
Tllustrated. 1émo, $1.50. 


The Boy Captive of Old Deerfield 


An absorbing colonial story for boys, by Mary P. WELLS 
SmiruH, author of “The Young Puritans” series. Illus- 
trated. 1:mo, $1.25. 


In the Miz 


Seven fanciful and humorous stories for 
Grace E. Warp. Superbly illustrated 
4to, $1.50. 


oung readers b 
ih color. Smal 





Send for Illustrated Holiday Catalogue 


LITTLE, BROWN 2 CO. 





describing the above and other new books. 


Publishers BOSTON, MASS. 
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JUST READY 
Mr. JACK LONDON’S new novel 


THE SEA-WOLF 


Illustrated by W. F. Aylward. Cloth, $1.50 








“In some respects the supreme 
effort of its author, which means that 
it is splendidly vital.” ( Republic.) 


“The strongest of the. several 





strong books which Mr. London 
has written.” (Argonaut.) 
“Other fiction seems decidedly 
losing in savor and piquancy. 
“The Sea-Wolf, Jack This story surely has the pure 
Lonpon’s latest novel  Steyensonian ring, the adventur- 


of adventure, is one 


ous glamour.” ( The Critic.) 


that every reader with 


good red blood in his 
hail with BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


veins will 

cht. h 
me 7 ee ie T y e Cc a I i of 
ger here, no nervous th e Wi | 4 


and uncerain sighting 





along the barrel, but Cloth, 12mo, illustrated in colors, $1.50 


the quick, decisive aim 


“The Call of the Wild is a story 
and the bull’s-eye every ; 
Sone * that will never be forgotten.” 
—Mail and Express, N.Y. —The Cleveland Plain Dealer. 





E MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS /s:0x: 





e's 
MR. BLISS CARMAN’S 2224 zolume of Nature Essays : unl Pag 


THE FRIENDSHIP OF ART ‘“— 


Illustrated with portrait frontispiece in photogravure, boxed. $1.50. 


“There is safe and sure teaching, inspiration and instruction throughout these essays. The 
meditative essayist, the optimistic social prophet, the poet of nature and man, combine in the ren- he T 
dering and the interpretation of these very old but new words of wisdom in as clear and beautiful T e 
a way as the Greek soothsayers could.’’—Boston Transcript. it “ will 





greatest 
a nat 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


THE PRISONER OF MADEMOISELLE 


By the Author of ‘*THE HEART OF THE ANCIENT WOOD,” etc., with frontispiece by Frank 
T. Merrill and cover design by Amy Sacker. $1.50. 

‘The tale itself is a delightful one; but it is to Mr. Roberts’s peculiar grace of style and charm- 
ing methods that the book owes its great fascination. His characters are idyllic—from the first, 
one sympathizes with their love. This is pure romance of the best sort, shining with the charm of 
love and the dew of youth.””—Herbert Copeland in The Literary World. 





PROFESSOR ROBERTS IS THE LANDSEER OF LITERATURE 


THE WATCHERS OF THE TRAILS 


A companion volume to ‘‘ THE KINDRED OF THE WILD,” with 48 full page plates and many 
decorations from drawings by Charles Livingston Bull. $2.00. 


“No other writer can tell such stories as these with the same sympathetic understanding or vivid 
and dramatic strength.’’—Frederic Taber Cooper in Collier’s. 

“More nearly than any other writer on animal life Mr. Roberts approximates the ideal blending 
of accurate observation and imaginative inference.’’—/. B. Kerfoot in Life. 





By 
LILIAN BELL T 


AT HOME WITH THE JARDINES — ..... 


A Companion Volume to ‘ABROAD WITH THE JIMMIES.” 


By the Author of “HOPE LORING,” etc., etc. Illustrated. $1.50. 


‘A most amusing, breezy story. One to read aloud and gurgle over.”"—Boston Herald. 
_“*Indisputably clever! Her new book will have many smiling and well-pleased readers.”— 
Chicago Tribune, 


— 





ELLIOTT FLOWER 


DELIGHTFUL DODD 


By the Author of ‘“‘ THE SPOILSMEN,” etc., with many illustrations by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50. 


**Daniel is a new character in fiction who is filled to the brim with sound philosophy which is 
also philosophically sound;:and who gives it quaint expression in even greater quantity than did 
David Harum.”’—Soston Herald. 


—, 








iu. C. PAGH c& COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Norman Duncan’s First Novel 


IDR. LUKE of The LABRADOR 


“The production of a literary artist whose future eminence depends 
on his ability to turn out further stories not of better but as good 
quality as this. . . . We should call him next of kin to Mr. Barrie.” 
—JOSEPH B. GILDER in The Critic. 


The Toronto Globe predicts that The Outlook editors agree that 
it ‘will probably prove to be the it is among the choicest contribu- 
greatest book yet produced by tions to English literature that 
a native of Canada.” have come to their office. 


Cloth Ralph 
Connor’s 





Ralph Connor from irresistible impulse has almost touched again upon 
the country which “The SKy Pilot” and “Black Rock” have 
immortalized. ‘The Prospector” deals with the days be- 
fore the smelter superseded the prospecting miner 
who panned gold, when the country was peo- 
pled but sparsely by a motley crowd of 
prospectors, cowboys, ne’er-do-wells, 

: and fortune hunters. Cloth, $1.50 


A MILLION 24 FULL PAGE 


of his earlier books ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
Charles Livingston Bull 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Cachalot” and others. $1.75 net 


DENIZENS OF THE DEEP 


“Mr. Bullen has done for the dwellers of the sea what Kipling, Thomp- 
son Seton, and their followers have done for the frequenters of the jungle 
and forest. . . . A fascinating volume which owes nothing of its suc- 
cess to its precursors. It is a new and little understood world that is 
opened up, and the value of the book lies in its truth, its charm, and 
the lively sympathy with every living thing." —V. Y. Tribune. 





Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 
lew York, 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 63 Washington St. Toronto London Edinburgh 
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EVELYN BYRD 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 


Author of “A Carolina Cavalier,” “‘Dorothy South,” etc. 

Dark red cloth, illustrated cover, rough edges. Five illustrations by Charles Copéland. Postpaid, $1.50. 
Dorothy South and other characters endeared to the readers of this author’s previous novels appear again. 
“Mr. Eggleston knows his Virginians ; only one to the manner born could depict so accurately the pride, 

the nobility and the chivalry, in victory and defeat, of a race that freely poured out its life blood in leading the 
Confederacy’s forlorn hope.” —Review of Reviews. 


THE LOVES OF EDWY 


By ROSE CECIL O’NEILL. 


Buckram cloth, illuminated cover, rough edges. Over sixty illustrations by the author. Postpaid, $1.50. 
“The strength of the author's writing, as to be expected, is in character delineation. The book is unique in con- 
struction, not only in its originality, but in its illustration. . . . The denouement is an unexpected one, and is 
worked out on novel lines which hold one’s curiosity piqued to the very end.”’—#oston Herald. 
‘ Though the central theme is the mystery and passion of love, the story glints and flashes in the play of a 
pretty wit.”—Chicago Ev- ning Post. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND THEIR FRIENDS 


By MARGARET SIDNEY, author of the Famous ‘‘ Pepper"’ Books,‘ Lrrrtz Main or ConcorpD Town,” “‘SALLy, Mas. 
Tusss,” etc. Eight illustrations by Evugenre M. Wireman. 12mo, cloth. Postpaid, $1.50. 

There were so many interesting friends of the Five Little Peppers, whose lives were only the faintest of outlines 
in the series ending when Phronsie was grown up, that a volume devoted to this outer circle has been written to 
meet the persistent demand. 

Over five hundred thousand copies of the ‘‘ Pepper” Books have already been sold, and the demand increases 


each year. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY BOSTON 

















STRONG The Knitting of the Souls 


A Story of 17th Century Boston 
COLONIAL By MAUDE CLARH GAY 


‘The book cannot fail to make a hit and assume its proper place among the books of its 
NOVEL kind deaing with the earlier days of. America and especially of New England.”’—Providence 
(Rk. 1. eu s. 
Six illustrations in colors by Frank T. Merrill. $1.50. 





Daily Cheer Year Book 


A CHOICE By M. ALLETTE AYER 


HOLID AY ‘ Introduction by Rev. Francis E. Clark, D.D. 
Over 800 selections. Portrait Frontispiece. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.10. Edition de Luxe, 
burnt leather binding, all hand work. $2.00 net; agen = y $2.10. 
GIFT ‘** * Daily Cheer’ is full of good things. It will be useful and bring cheer to many hearts.” 
—Rev. Henry Vin Dyke. DM. 
‘“* The selections are made with a great deal of taste and sympathy. ‘Daily Cheer’ isa 
beautiful little book.”— Margaret E. Sangster. 





THE American Boys’ Life of Theodore Roosevelt 


JUVENILE By EDWARD STRATEMEYER 


‘** This is a keen pictorial and appreciative narrative of one of the most brilliant Americans 
OF THE of our generation—a typical citizen of the Republic of the higher ideal.”’— Michigan 
Christian Advocte, Detroit. 

Finely illustrated from photographs. $1.25. 


HOUR Also IY'WENTY other choice New Books for Boys and Girls. The largest and 
best, line offered by any publisher in America. Send for complete ‘colaloges. 











LEE @ SHEPARD Publishers :: BOSTON 
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The Series of English Idylls 





Each with 25 colored illustrations by 
C. E. Brock, Size 5x8, $2.00 per 
volume, postpaid. 

The publishers have put in this series 


those pieces of literature whose charm lies 
in simple life amid quiet country scenes No 


MO a ocr or Wakedeld,” which seems THE VICAR of WAKE, FIELD 
to have a perennial hold on readers of every é . : 
sort. The publishers have been fortunate in fa ; 


securing the services of Mr. C. E. Brock as cea : cty “i 
an illustrator, whose manner is peculiarly Laer e Yj a AZ efi 
happy in showing the costumes and the fs ‘er ° miche 
atmosphere of the early Victorian period. Se Ee " i . 
Now Ready 
THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD @3 oem 
Goldsmith 


CRANFORD By riizabeth Cleghorn Gaskell 


OUR VILLAGE By Mary Russell Mitfora 


The Vambery 
Autobiography 

















nby- a coloured lliustralons 
THE STORY OF MY STRUGGLES 4 CEBroch 


The memoirs of Arminius Vambéry, 
C.V.0., Professor of Oriental Lan- , ‘ SS 
guages in the University of Budapest, g 190F 
With illustrations. 2 volumes, 8vo. 


cloth, $5.00 met. London. TMDent & CG 
In this book, Professor Vambéry, than Naw York CPDitton be C? 


whom no Hungarian is better known to the 

English-speaking world, gives a full and de- 

tailed account of all the vicissitudes of his 

career. His life has been, indeed, an extra- 

ordinarily romantic one. Fatherless, lame, 

and almost penniless, he was compelled,when 

amere child, to shift for himself, and up to 

the age of eighteen his life was a constant 

Struggle against starvation. Yet by the time 

he had reached his twentieth year he had 

become one of the most accomplished 

linguistsin kLurope. Vambéry’s most famous feat was his t journey through Central Asia. For this he adopted the 
dress of a Dervish, and traveled to Khiva with a herd of fanatics, who, had they discovered him, would have torn 
him to pieces. He visited Bokhara, Samarkand, and all the Oxus country in complete safety. 


_ Few men have been so closely connected with leading men and women as has Vambéry. His personal friend- 
ship for the last three Sultans of Turkey and the last two Shahs of Persia is as much a matter of notoriety as the 
high respect in which he was held by the late Queen Victoria, a respect which is fully shared by her son, King 
Edward, who has conferred upon him the Victorian Order. 


EK. P. Dutton & Company 


31 West 23d Street, New York 
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@ THREE SIGNAL SUCCESSES 
The House of Fulfilment 


By GEORGE MADDEN MARTIN 


Author of “Emmy Lou” 











“To take a little child, to develop her character logically, in 
accordance with her environment and a clashing inheritance of a 
father and mother as dissimilar as north and south, heat and cold, 
and at the same time lead her to a beautiful, attractive and above 
all, a true womanhood, without outraging the verisimilitudes, is a 
problem that only real genius can solve.” Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Cloth, 514 x 734. Frontispiece. $1.50 

















Myra Kelly’s Little Citizens 


The Humors of School Life East 
of the Bowery 


“The charm of the stories lies in the delicate blending of 
humor and pathos, which is the fine art of story telling. The ap- 
preciative reader finds his voice catching with a sob as he looks 
into the inner lives of these dear little people and their sweet 
womanly teacher.” A Reader. 


Cloth, 514 x 734. LIilusterated by W. B. Stevens. $1.50 











Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 


Exquisite Study of Child Life 
In the Closed Room 


“The delicate charm, the breath of the supernatural, the soft 
haze of mystery that permeates this little story of the child Judith, 
and her strange little playmate, make it one to hold the reader's 
heart in hushed wonder.” Louisville Post. 

“ Issued in as beautiful a dress as any child of any brain could 
ask. . . . This is one of the beautiful and good books of this 
or any other year.” Philadelphia Inquirer. 


Eight illustrations in colors by Jessie Wilcox Smith. 
Cloth, large 12mo. $1.50 


é: McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO. 42% 
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‘Illustrated Gift Books-1904 








| THE LOVE OF AZALEA 


By ONOTO WATANNA 
Author of 
“A Japanese Nighting ale,” “The Heart of Hya- 
cinth,” etc. ilatated with beautiful colored plates 


b 
egg Sees 








NATURE AND CULTURE 


By HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Author of 


** My Study Fire,” “ In the Forest of Arden,” etc. 
With decorations. Illustrated with 24 full- -page 
reproductions of nature studies. 


8vo. Illustrated. Net $2.00. 





8vo. 
LI’L’ GAL 
By PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR 














LOVE FINDS THE WAY 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD 





Author of 


“Cabin and Field,” etc. 


With illustrations by Mr. 
Miner of the Hampton 
Institute Camera Club, and 
Marginal Decorations. 





and His Travels,” 


etc. 








UNITED STATES 
By GEN. JAMES GRANT WILSON 
Author of “ Life of General Grant,” 


Author of 


THACKERAY ee Meredith,” 
“Lyrics of Lowly Life,” IN THE yer A Match. 
maker, etc. 


With full-page illustrations 
in photogravure by 

HARRISON FISHER 
and elaborate decorations 
in many colors by 


“Bryant 


" Nearly 100 illustrations. Letfers, portraits, GAR 
wpe us drawings, etc. 15 portraits of Thackeray. MARCA SRMSTRONG 
2 vols., 8vo. A_ Colonial story of the 
Gvo. Illustrated. Net Regulac Elon, = =, Nesi0.00 pone tee” wee 
50. apan Paper Edition limit 
$1 50 to 35 copies Pig Bs HP Net $20.00 8vo. Illustrated. $2.00. 








OUR FRIEND THE DOG 


By MAURICE MAETERLINCK 


This is the first work of Maeterlinck having il- 
lustrations, there being several full-page plates and 
marginal decorations. 


16mo. Illustrated. Net $1.00. 














SCROGGINS 
By JOHN URI LLOYD 


Author of “ Stringtown on the Pike,” etc 
Numerous illustrations and decorations by 
REGINALD BIRCH. 


8vo. Illustrated. $1.50. 





THE NAUTICAL LAYS OF A 
LANDSMAN 
By WALLACE IRWIN 


Clever nonsense jingles with the amusing drawings 
of PETER NEWELL. 
12mo. Illustrated. Net $1.00. 











RAIDERLAND 


By S. R. CROCKETT 
Author of “‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,”’: etc 
With 100 illustrations by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Illustrated. Net $2.00. 


12mo. 








Ph.D., F.A.LA. 
2 vols., 


—— 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ART 
By DR. WILLIAM LUBKE 


Edited, minutely revised, largely rewritten and brought up to the present time by RUSSELL STURGIS, A.M., 
ully illustrated with 130 half-tone plates and 660 line cuts. 


8vo. 


Net $10.00 























Dodd, Mead & Co., Publishers, New York 
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Laird & Lee’s Great Triumph 


International Jury, Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
AWARDS GOLD MEDAL FOR 


y Webster’s New Standard 


DICTIONARY 


OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


The Great 
School, Home 
and Office 
Lexicon 


746 PAGES 


= —\eagy Comprehensive 
Size 6x8z1% ins. Weight 2% Ibs. 


INVALUABLE TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, TEACHERS, STUDENTS, LA’ 
MINISTERS, JOURNALISTS, ORATORS AND ALL LITERARY PEOPLE. 


° Dictionaries of Biography, Geography, Biblical and Classical 
Special F eatur es: Names, Musical Terms, Fon” heme Abbreviations, 
Metric System, Proofreading, Exact Definitions, Pronunciation, English Word-building, 
Synonyms, Irregular Plurals and Verb-Forms. COMPRISING HUNDREDS OF NEW WORDS. 


Large, clear print. Vocabulary Words in bold, black type. Hand composition. 
OVER 900 TEXT ILLUSTRATIONS. Both Editions Thumb-Indexed 


School and Office Edition, pebbled cloth, Library Binding, leather;, 
sprinkled edges, side and back titles in gold stamped, marbled 
gold, polished and gilt panels, 26 full ] 50 edges, 30 full page plates. 2 50 
page plates,6incolors. . . . . e sme, -« -_. ° 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS AND OTHERS 


It is a splendid book, convenient in size, easy of reference, reliable, and moderate ip price.— 
School Journal, 

The best library and school Webster that has as yet been published. A remarkable piece of book- 
making and a remarkably good work of reference.— 7he Bookseller, News Dealer and Stationer. 

Every student needs a dictionary as a self help in increasing his vocabulary. Webster’s New 
Standard is of convenient size and more desirable than the unabridged for every day use. It has all the 
features of a good dictionary with some unusually artistic illustrations added. The typography is excep- 
tionally good, and, moreover, the book is indexed, which adds greatly to the convenience of a dictionary. 
—E. W. Cavins, Ilinois State Normal University. 

Will fill a long felt want in schools, offices, and even in general use.—Chicago Journal, 

z An extremely comprehensive form of dictionary, well printed, bound and edited.—Los Angeles 
xpress. 

In definitions and etymology, in words both popular and technical, it maintains a high standard of 
excellence.—Prof. T. W. Hunt, Dept. of English, Princeton University, 





For sale everywhere, or sent postpaid on receipt of price, by 


LAIRD & LEE, 6s-265 ‘Wanasn avenue, CHICAGO 
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For an adult to neglect to drink at this fountain is a pity 
To deprive a child of its benefits is a serious wrong 


John D. Morris & Company 


announce the completion of the great anthology 


THE 


WORLD’S BEST POETRY 


It is unique beyond all other works in the power to entertain, to create a love 
for the beautiful, to enhance the joy of living, and to attune to the infinite. 
It is the most appropriately fashioned set of books, in paper, illustrations, 
and binding, yet issued by any publisher. 
It is an ideal gift work, because it is delicate, chaste, ornamental, inspiring, 
and of priceless value. 
EMINENT EDITORIAL BOARD 
BLISS CARMAN, the distinguished Poet, and Editor of ‘‘ The Literary World,” is the Editor-in-Chief, 
and he has devoted the better part of two years to this work. He has been ably assisted by the following 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS AND SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS 
Joun Vance CHENEY, Librarian Newberry Library, Chicago ; CHARLES Francis RICHARDSON, Professor of English Literature, 
Dartmouth College ; CHARLES GEorGE DouGtas Roserts, Poet, Novelist, Writer on Nature; Francis Hovey Stopparp, Professor 
of English Literature, University of New York ; RicHarp Le GAL.ienng, Poet, Author, and Critic; Lyman Assott, D.D., LL.D., 
Clergyman, and Editor of ‘* The Outlook ;’’ Witt1am Darnatt MacC.intock, Professor of English Literature, University of 
Chicago ; WasHincton GLappen, D.D., LL.D., Pastor, First Congregational Church, Columbus, O., Hymn-Writer; Francis 
Barton GuMMERE, Professor of English, Haverford College, Pa. ; Joun RayMonp Howarp, Managing Editor. 


IT BELONGS IN EVERY CULTURED HOME 


This almost perfectly compiled and arranged work is full of mental stimulus and practical help for every occasion 
of life. It includes the purest and finest poetic thought of centuries, selected by the most accomplished American 
critics, editors, and literary men. It contains nothing poor or ordinary, but is replete with those rare strains of 
thought whose wisdom and beauty have made them the symphonies of the entire gamut of human experience 
and aspiration. 

It is a perfect compendium for writers, speakers, and students; and most especially valuable asa 
means for educating and developing the imaginative powers of the young. 

Each of the volumes represents a great department of poetry, and is so arranged that any poem 
or any author, or all the poems of any author on any given subject, can be found in an instant. 

The World’s Best Poetry completely fills a place that no other publication can take in 
the very heart of every refined home. 


Special Terms—Complimentary Portfolio 

To introduce this work quickly, we offer special inducements for the earliest sub- 
Scriptions. Fill out and send us the coupon in the corner, and we will send you the 
most beautiful, interesting, and convincing portfolio of sample pages that you have 
ever seen. The portfolio contains many extracts of the best poetry, illustrated 
by photogravure and half-tone portraits of poets, and brilliant re- 
Productions in colors of masterpieces of famous artists; and it shows 
the scientific arrangement and salevense value of the work, 


SEND COUPON TO-DAY TO 


JOHN D. MORRIS & COMPANY, “Pattinetenix® 
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THE TRUE HENRY CLAY © 6y sosepit i. roazrs 


The new volume of the “ True Biographies,’’ which have been the 
most successful series of their kind ever published. Mr. Rogers has 
made a lifetime study of Clay and his environment. He had access to 
all the private Clay papers now in possession of ‘the Clay family, who 
gave to him as well every assistance in the preparation of his work. 
There are 24 illustrations, most of them from photographs exclusively 
made for the book. 


Illustrated. 12mo. . Decorated cloth, $2.00, net; half morocco, $5.00, net. Postage 
14 cents extra. 


LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST ” *°Rigness, A.M. LL.D. 


The new volume in this most scholarly of all editions of Shake- 
speare’s plays. It contains the voluminous foot-notes, annotations, and 
comparison of texts which have been a feature of the other thirteen vol- 
umes of a monumental work. 


Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Large Svo. Gloth, gilt top, $4.00, net; three- 
quarters morocco, $5.00, net. Garriage extra. 


MODERN INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


By C. H. COCHRANE 


A unique volume which describes in plain, practical, and yet accu- 
rate manner what has been done in the last few years, especially in the 
fields of invention and mechanical construction. Tells of the making 
of skyscrapers, of armor-plate, of the great guns, of the discovery and 
application of the principles of wireless telegraphy, etc.; in fact, it 
covers the whole field of industrial progress. Profusely and beautifully 
illustrated with reproductions from accurate photographs. 

Over 400 illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00, net. Postage extra. 


CATS BY THE WAY By SARAH E. TRUEBLOOD 


All about cats,—the pussy of the fireside, the kitchen, and the sit- 
ting-room cushion. 
Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.25, net. Postage extra. 


BUSINESS By L. DeV. MATTHEWMAN 


A book of epigrams, by the author of ‘‘ Crankisms,’’ in an entirely 
new vein. Fifty full-page drawings and many smaller sketches by Tom 
Fleming, and has decorated covers. 

Illustrated. 12mo. Decorated cloth, $1.00, net. Postage, 7 cents extra. 


DISEASES OF SOCIETY sy «. rrank cypston, m.v. 


The most distinct, forceful, and out-spoken study of social condi- 
tions in this country which has yet been put into print. A study of crimi- 
nals, anarchists and sexual perverts, and of the’ ‘trusts,’’ negro question and 
like great problems, by a man of wide experience. 

Lavishly illustrated. 8vo. Gloth, $3.00, net. Postage extra. 


ON H OLY GROUND By Rev. WILLIAM L. WORCESTER 


An interesting presentation of the stories of the Bible so arranged 
and introduced that they appeal directly to the young reader. 
Nearly four hundred illustrations. 8Svo. Gloth, $3.00, net. Postage extra. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 
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Send for Ilustratea 
Fall Catalogue 


NEW BOOK 


Send for Illustrated 
Fall Catalogue 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Poet and Thinker 


By ELISABETH LUTHER Cary, author of “ The 
Rossettis,” “‘ William Morris,” etc. 
8vo. with numerous illustrations in Photogravure. 
Uniform with Miss Cary’s other works. 
$3.50. (By mail, $3.75.) 
Addressed not to the student but to the general 
reader, this volume shows Emerson as he looks to the 
generation succeeding his own. 


Portraits of the 17th Century 


Historic and Literary 


By C. A. SAInTHa-Bpove. Translated by KatHa- 

RINE P. WORMELEY. 

Two Parts. 8vo. With about 30 illustrations. 

Sold separately, each, $2.50, net. 

These brilliant essays include as subjects many of the 
most notable persons in the history and literature of 
France of the seventeenth century. The name of Miss 
Wormeley (the translator of Balzac) is sufficient guar- 
antee that the English reader will have a translation 
accurate as well as scholarly. 


A Mediaeval Princess 


The true story of Jacqueline, last inde dent sov- 


rg of Holland, Zealand, and Hainaut, 1401- 
1436. 


By RutH PuTNAM, author of “‘ William the Silent.” 
8vo, with 38 illustrations. Net, $2.25. (By 
mail, $2.40.) 

‘*Miss Putnam is one of those agreeable historians 
who have the art of writing history which is not only 
authoritative and trustworthy, but dramatic. Here is 
a real woman and a real princess, and her experiences 
are as fascinating as if they had been shaped for 
fiction.’"—LITERARY WORLD. 


Narragansett Bay 


Its Historic and Romantic Associations and Piec- 
turesque Setting. 
By EDGAR MAYBEW Bacon, auther of ‘The Hud- 
son River from Ocean to Source,”’ etc, 
Large 8vo, with 50 drawings by the author and 
numerous photographs. $3.50. 
(Carriage, 25 cents.) 

Mr. Bacon presents, in a form similar to his ‘‘ Hudson 
River,’’ another volume emphasizing the unique beauty, 
the great historic interest, and the legendary charm 
of Rnode Island’s noble bay. 


Breaking the Wilderness 


The story of the conquest of the Far West, from 
the wanderings of Cabeza de Vaca to the first 
descent of the Colorado by Powell and the com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific Railway. With par- 
ticular account of the exploits of trappers and 
traderg. 

By FREDERICK S. DELLENBAUGH, author of “ The 
Romance of the Colorado River,” ‘ North Amerti- 
cans of Yesterday,” etc. 

8vo, fully illustrated. Net, $3.50. 

cents.) 

While there have been numerous books published re- 
lating to various parts of this period, yet there appears 
to be no single volume which presents a comprehensive 
and concise view of the whole, It is intended that 
sf — the Wilderness ’’ shall, in a measure, fill 
his place. 


(Carriage, 25 


Net, | 





FICTION 
The Master’s Violin 


By MyrTLp REED. 
12mo. Net, $1.50. (By mail, $1.65.) 

‘* It is a rare piece of work, an exquisite literary pro- 
duction, full of delicately woven aoe tenderness, and 
humor. It is, in short, a captivating love story.’’— 
NEWARK ADVERTISER. 


The Book of Clever Beasts 
Studies in Unnatural History 


By MyrTLe RBED. 
Illustrated by PETER NEWELL. 12mo. $1.50. 

**A plece of sheer, whimsical burlesque, full of de- 
licious unex ed foolery, sly a and bare-faced dis- 
—— which arouse shouts of laughter.’’—PHILADEL- 
PHIA ITEM. 


The Prince Chap 


A Story in Three Acts and Several Scenes 


By EDWAkP PHPLE, author of “A Broken Rosary,” 
etc. 12mo. Colored Frontispiece. Net, $1.10. 
(By mail, $1.25.) 

A winsome love story, the scene being laid in a Lon- 
don art colony, and the hero an American sculptor. 
The book contains humor, pathos, and sentiment, min- 
=. in just the proper proportion to make delightful 
reading. 


The Ragged Messenger 


By W. B. MAxwBELL. 
12mo. Net, $1.20. (By mail, $1.35.) 

‘* A remarkable novel—one of the most remarkable of 
recent years. Mr. Maxwell has imagination; he has a 
keen eye for human emotion, for the pathos of life, and 
the comedy. And with it all a sense of proportion and 
the powers of arrangement which have enabled him to 
produce a four-square and powerful piece of work. 

It is a strong book and a fine book.’’—Sr. Jamus 


GazerrTE. 
Three Dukes 


By G. YSTRIDDE. 
12mo. Net, $1.20. (By mail, $1.35.) 


The story of a pretty English girl who goes as a 
overness into the family of an eccentric’ and grim 
ooslen noble, Her pupils are both over twenty, and 
their mother, an ignorant, hysterical woman, is most 
anxious to get them married. The ‘‘ three Dukes who 
come a-riding,’’ as the old song has it, are three lovers, 
attracted by the beauty of the governess and the 
imaginary dowries of her pupils. 


Green Mansions 
A Romance of The Tropical Forest 


By W. H. Hupson., 
12mo. Net, $1.20. (By mail, $1.35.) 

** A fine plece of work, purely romantic, and, althou, bh 
written in very sound prose, purely poetic, The de- 
scriptions of forest and scenery are exquisite, and no 
less. exquisite are the passages which describe the half- 
supernatural heroine, whose pursuit forms a wonderful 
idyl of savage life. A book that should on no account 
be missed by those who appreciate what is rare and 
fine in fiction.’’—ATHENAEUM. 
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AM|ITHIN the present year many articles of unusual im- 
ill portance- have appeared in the English magazines. 
The best of these have been freshly republished in the 
LIVING AGE and thus made readily available to 
American readers. As this magazine is issued weekly, 
it is possible to present the English contributions almost 
as soon as their periodicals are received in this country. 
It was to meet this demand that Mr. Littell began the 
LIVING AGE in 1844, and to-day, as then, it is the only 
American periodical giving the leading features of the 
foreign press in their entirety. For this reason the 
LIVING AGE (still often called “Littell’s”) is so 
highly prized by those who know it best. Recent num- 
bers have contained such timely articles as Goldwin 
Smith’s “Innovations of Time on the American Con- 
stitution,” Count Tolstoy’s “Bethink Yourselves” on the 
war, “ The Reorganization of Russia,” by Calchas; “ The 
New Japan,” by Count Okuma; “ Macedonian Relief,” 
by Lady Thompson, and “ Cardinal Newman and the 
New Generation,” by W. S. Lilly. There have been 


many fine literary articles, including criticisms relating to 
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the work of Swinburne, George Meredith, Arthur Conan 

Doyle, and others; while in art Verestchagin, Watts as 

well as Ruskin have been subjects of fresh thought. 
Matters relating to science, also to travel, adventure, etc., have been given 
adequate space. Then there has been some very strong fiction, including the 
serial “ Lychgate Hall,” by M. E. Francis, and short stories of much merit. 


In fact the weekly reader of the LIVING AGE has been able to enjoy the 
very best things contributed to the great English periodicals—the Edinburgh 
Review and the Quarterly ; the Contemporary, Fortnightly, Monthly, and Nine- 
teenth Century Reviews; Blackwood’s, Cornhill, Temple Bar, Longman’s, Macmil- 
lan’s, and Pall Mall Magazines, the Spectator, the Saturday RebieWw and others. 


If you have not availed yourself of the LIVING AGE this past year sub- 
scribe for it now. It is $6 a year, fifty-two numbers, more than three thousand 
pages. With all its splendid record for over sixty years never has it been 
more valuable or necessary to the wide reader than it will be for 1905. 

A year’s subscription sent now will include all the remaining issues for 
1904 free. A trial subscription three months, thirteen numbers, for one 
dollar. Address 


THE LIVING AGE CO. 


13% Bromfield St. BOSTON 
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Survey of the World 


Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected President on the 
8th inst. by a great ma- 
jority in the Electoral College and by the 
largest plurality of the popular vote ever 
known. He carried every Northern 
State and even broke the solid South by 
winning the electoral votes of Missouri. 
As we write, the action taken by Mary- 
land is still in doubt, with a probability 
that seven of her votes will be Demo- 
cratic and one Republican. If they be 
counted in that way, Mr. Roosevelt has 
336 votes (out of 476) and Judge Par- 
ker has 140. ‘This is less than Bryan’s 
vote in 1896 or 1900. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
plurality of the popular vote exceeds 
2,000,000, and is more than twice as 
large as Mr. McKinley’s was in either 
of those years. In addition to this great 
victory in the contest for the Presidency 
the Republicans largely increased their 
majority in the House of Representa- 
tives. In the present Congress it is 31; 
inthe next it will be 100 (243 Repub- 
licans and 143 Democrats) ; and changes 
in Legislatures will yield a net gain of 
one Senator. In the following table 
pluralities are given in accordance with 
the latest reports: 


The Presidential 
Election 


Electoral 
-—Plurality —, 
Dem. 
75,000 
30,000 


State 
Alabama 


Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 


North Carolina.... 
North Dakota..... 


Pennsylvania ..... 
Rkode Island 
South Carolina.... 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont . 
Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia..... 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Totals 





611,000 140 
611,000 


2,091,500 


As soon as the result of the election was 
known, Tuesday evening, the President 
gave to the public the following state- 
ment: 

“TI am deeply sensible of the honor done me 
by the American people in thus expressing their 
confidence in what I have done and have tried 
to do. I appreciate to the full the solemn re- 
sponsibility this confidence imposes upon me, 
and I shall do all that in my power lies not to 
forfeit it. 

“On the 4th of March next I shall have 
served three and one-half years, and this three 
and one-half years constitutes my first term. 
The wise custom which limits the President to 
two terms regards the substance and not the 
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form; and under no circumstances will I be a 
candidate for or accept another nomination.” 


More than 10,000 telegrams of congratu- 
lation were received by Mr. Roosevelt 
within the 24 hours immediately follow- 
ing the election. “The people by their 
votes have emphatically approved your 
Administration, and I congratulate 
you,” said Judge Parker in a message 
sent at 8.30 Pp. M. on the 8th. “I thank 
you for your congratulations,” said the 
President in reply. Emperor William 
promptly cabled congratulations, saying: 
“May heaven give you prosperity,” and 
adding in Latin a wish that the Presi- 
dent’s own success might benefit and 
bless the American people. At Rome 
Cardinal Satolli expressed his own sat- 
isfaction, adding that the Pope congrat- 
ulated Mr. Roosevelt “on the splendid 
returns, which he is sure will be for the 
prosperity of the glorious American Re- 
public.” Monsignor Chapelle, arch- 


bishop of New Orleans and apostolic 
delegate to Cuba and Porto Rico, be- 
ing on the ocean, sent a congratulatory 
message by wireless telegraph. He is 
returning from Rome, and bears a writ- 


ten message to the President from the 
Pope. To the son of Chairman Cortel- 
you, at school in Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Roosevelt sent a telegram saying that 
no campaign had ever been conducted 
on a higher plane-—The vote for Debs, 
candidate of the Social Democratic 
party, was about 600,000, against less 
than 100,000 four years ago. In Wis- 
consin the Socialists elected five Assem- 
blymen and one Senator, and in Mil- 
waukee Debs’s vote exceeded that of 
Parker. [Illinois gave him about 100,- 
000, against less than 10,000 in 1900. 
He ran far ahead of Watson (Populist), 
receiving 48,000 in Wisconsin, where 
Watson had only 1,800, and 24,294 in 
the city of New York, where the Popu- 
lists had less than 5,000. It is estimated 
that the entire Populist vote does not ex- 
ceed 100,000. About 300,000 votes were 
cast for the Prohibitionist ticket—There 
was little disorder. Several persons 
were killed in the rural districts of Ken- 
tucky, and two Democratic election 
judges, with a Republican deputy 
sheriff, in Cripple Creek, Col—Much 
gossip about Cabinet changes has been 
published. It is said that Secretaries 
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Shaw and Hitchcock may retire, and 
is authoritatively announced that Secre. 
tary Hay intends to remain throughout 
the coming Presidential term.—lIn an. 
swer to the invitation of a committe 
from St. Louis, Mr. Roosevelt has prom. 
ised to visit the Exposition on the 26th 


inst. 
& 


Judge Parker issued, on 
the oth, a brief addres 
to “the Democracy of 
the nation.” Thanking the Chairman 
and members of the National Committee, 
he remarked that “ our difficulty was be. 
yond the reach of party managers.” He 
was still confident that he had done right 
in leaving the bench. “ I shall never seek 
a nomination for public office,” he con- 
tinued, “but I shall to the best of my 
ability serve the party that has honored 
me and through the party serve my coun- 
try ”: 

“The party has in the near future a great 
mission. Before long the people will realiz 
that the tariff-fed Trusts and illegal combina- 
tions are absorbing the wealth of the nation 
Then they will wish to throw off these leeches; 
but the Republican party will not aid them to 
do it, for its leaders appreciate too well the uses 
to which the moneys of the Trusts can be put 
in political campaigns. When that time comes, 
and come it will, the people will turn to the 
Democratic party for relief; ar.d the patty 
should be ready, ready with at: or ranization of 
patriotic citizens covering every election dis- 
trict, who are willing to work for the love of 
the cause.” 


The Republicans had been aided by “a 
large army of office holders, many of 
whom gladly followed the examples se 
them by the members of the President’ 
Cabinet in devoting their time and 
services to the party.” The Democratic 
forces had been weakened by divisions. 
There had been quarrels over non-essef- 
tials : 


“If we would help the people, if we would 
furnish an organization through which they 
may be relieved of a party that has grown 8 
corrupt that it will gladly enter into partnership 
with Trusts to secure money for election pul 
poses, we must forget the differences of the 
past and begin this day to build up, wherever t 
may be needed, a broad and effective organize 
tion. And we must, by constant teaching, 
through the press and from the platform, 4 
prise the people of the way the vicious taf 


Judge Parker’s 
Address 
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drcle works. We must bring home to them 
at other than election times the fact that money 
contributed to the Republican party by the 
Trusts is not only dishonest money, but it is 
given that the Trusts may, without hindrance, 
take a much larger sum from the people.” 


In his opinion, he said in conclusion, the 

eatest moral question confronting us 
was: “ Shall the Trusts and corporations 
be prevented from contributing money to 
controlor to aid in controlling elections ?” 
Judge Parker will become a mernber of a 
law frm in New York, and it is reported 
that an income of $50,000 a year has been 
guaranteed to him.—Two days before the 
dection the Democratic Committee, in a 
lng address relating chiefly to the 
charges concerning the Trusts and the 
Republican fund, asserted that this fund 
amounted to $5,000,000. At about the 
same time Chairman Cortelyou published 
a statement saying that the Republican 
Committee’s fund was much smaller than 
ithad been in any campaign for twelve 
years past. Made up of contributions 
from more than 4,000 persons, it was 
about half as large as the Republican 
fund in 1896 and about half as large as 
the Democratic fund in 1892: 


“Every part of this fund has come from 
voluntary contributions, made without demand, 
importunity or pressure, and without any agree- 
ments, pledge, promise, assurance or under- 
standing, expressed or implied, regarding the 
policy or the action of the Administration, or 
looking to any benefit or advantage to any con- 
tributor, except the benefit which will come to 
all business and to all our people from the con- 
tinuance of Republican policies and Republican 
administration.” 


Following the election, the New York 
World, which had been a prominent sup- 
porter of Judge Parker, published a 
statement that the Democratic Commit- 
tee “had more than $1,500,000” (not 
including $130,000 given by ex-Senator 
Davis in West Virginia), or “ almost as 
much as Chairman Harrity’s committee 
tad in 1892, when Mr. Cleveland was 
ected.” Figures were given for the 
sums sent to each of the doubtful States, 
and one of the managers was quoted as 
‘aying that “ we had all the money neces- 
sarv for a legitimate campaign and a lit- 
le to spare.” Mr. Wellman, a well- 
known political correspondent and a sup- 
porter of the Republican ticket, says the 
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Republicans raised about $2,700,000, and 
the Democrats about $2,000,000. Mr. 
Hanna, he adds, “ had $5,600,000 in the 
first McKinley campaign,” and Mr. 
Whitney “ had about $4,000,000 ” in the 
Cleveland campaign of 1892. It is re- 
ported in New York that at the close of 
the campaign $400,000 of the Republican 
fund remained in the treasury. 
as 

Mr. Bryan’s re- 

marks concerning 

the election were 
awaited with considerable interest. He 
published his views at length on the roth. 
Pointing out that the convention had ac- 
cepted the “ so-called conservatives’ ” 


Bryan’s Explanation 
and Advice 


as- 
surance that victory could be won by 
leaving the coinage question out of the 
platform, that Judge Parker’s gold tele- 
gram was applauded by the Eastern press. 
and that the Judge had the indorsement 
of Mr. Cleveland, together with the sup- 
port of the newspapers that bolted in 
1896, and the aid of those who were 
prominent in the last two campaigns, he 
says that the verdict “ against the reor- 
ganizers’ plan is a unanimous one.” The 
result was due to the fact that the party 
had “attempted to be conservative in 
the presence of conditions which de- 
manded radical remedies, and had 
sounded a retreat when it should have 
ordered a charge all along the line.” 
The Republican party occupied the con- 
servative position, defending “ those 
who, having secured unfair advantage 
through class legislation, insist that they 
shall not be disturbed.” The Demo- 
cratic party could not hope to compete 
successfully with the Republicans for 
the support of the plutocratic element; 
if it should win this support by becom- 
ing more plutocratic than the Repub- 
licans, it would lose several times as 
many votes as it would gain: 


“The Democratic party has nothing to gain 
by catering to organized and predatory wealth. 
It must not only do without such support, but it 
can strengthen itself by inviting the open and 
emphatic opposition of these elements. The 
campaign just closed shows that it is as inex- 
pedient from the standpoint of policy as it is 
wrong from the standpoint of principle to at- 
tempt any conciliation of the industrial and 
financial despots who are gradually getting con- 
trol of all of the avenues of wealth. The Demo- 
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cratic party, if it hopes to win success, must 
take the side of the plain, common people.” 


Southern Democrats had been so alarmed 
by the race issue that they had listened 
to the promises of success held out to 
them by those who had defeated the 
party in the two preceding campaigns. 
The experiment had been a costly one. 
Eastern Democrats had been deceived 
by promises of financial help from the 
monopolists if the party “ would only be 
less radical.” The eyes of hundreds of 
thousands of Democrats had now been 
opened to see that they must either go 
into the Republican party or join the 
Democrats of the West and South in 
making the Democratic party a positive, 
aggressive and progressive reform or- 
ganization. He was ready to assist in 
putting the party once more on a fight- 
ing basis. The party must continue to 
protest against a large army and against 
a large navy, and to stand for the inde- 
pendence of the Filipino ; it must “ main- 
tain its position on the tariff question; ” 
must renew its demand for an income 
tax, to be secured through a Constitu- 
tional amendment; must “ maintain its 


position in favor of bimetalism,” but 
this question must “ remain in abevance 
until conditions so change as to bring 
the public again face to face with falling 


prices and a rising dollar.” The Trust 
question presented the most acute phase 
of the contest between democracy and 
plutocracy. No one could answer the 
logic of Judge Parker’s arraignment of 
the Trusts’ contributions to the Repub- 
lican fund. The Trusts did not subscribe 
millions of dollars to such a fund unless 
they were “paying for favors already 
granted or purchasing favors for future 
delivery.” But the party’s attack upon 
the Trusts must be so vehement that no 
one would suspect it of receiving aid 
from them. The party must decline 
Trust aid and at the same time publish 
its contribution list. Mr. Roosevelt had 
four years in which to disappoint either 
the Trust contributors or the voters. In 
the one case, the Trust question would be 
in the process of settlement; in the other, 
the people would have a chance to set- 
tle with his party. “ Death to every pri- 
vate monopoly ” must be the Democrat- 
ic slogan; any other position would be a 
surrender. The party must continue its 
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defense of wage earners, insisting upo 
legislation concerning hours and arhj- 
tration and against government by in. 
junction. It must oppose National banks 
of issue, and continue its fight for the 
popular election of Senators and for di. 
rect legislation. Among the reforms he 
believed to be needed were a postal tele. 
graph, State ownership of railways, the 
election of Federal Judges for fixed 
terms, and the election of postmasters, 
“ To doubt the success of our cause is to 
doubt the triumph of the right, for 
ours is and must be the cause of the 
masses. Let us begin the campaign of 
1908; let us appeal to the moral sense 
of the country and arraign the policies 
of the Republican party before the bar 
of the public conscience.” 


* 


In five States that 
gave pluralities to 
Roosevelt, . Demo- 
cratic Governors were elected; in sev- 
eral others the Republican candidates 
for the office of Governor ran far be- 
hind the national ticket and were saved 
only by the great pluralities for Re 
publican Presidential electors. Massi- 
chusetts gave Roosevelt a plurality of 
86 000, but at the same time elected a 
Democratic Governor, William L. 
Douglas, a well-known manufacturer 
of shoes at Brockton, by a plurality of 
nearly 36,000. His opponent, Gover- 
nor Bates, had offended the working- 
men by vetoing a bill forbidding the 
employment of women and children at 
night in factories. He had also by 
appointment given control of the police 
in Boston to a Commissioner whose 
policy was offensive to many. In other 
ways he hdd excited hostility of large 
groups of citizens. On the other hand, 
Mr. Douglas was a popular employer; 
he skilfully advertised his political plat- 
form and his own rise from poverty to 
wealth; his arguments for reciprocity 
with Canada and against tariff duties 
abused by Trusts appear to have had 
much effect. The other State officers 
are Republicans—In Missouri, unt 
formly Democratic for more than 30 
years, Roosevelt won by 28,000, but 
Folk, Democrat, the famous prosecutor 
of thieves, was elected Governor by 


Interesting Results 
in the States 
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more than 30,000. Folk’s machine as- 
sociates (Cook and Allen) on the ticket, 
and all other Democratic nominees for 
State offices, were beaten. A Repub- 
lican majority of 14 in the Legislature, 
on joint ballot, will elect a Republican 
to succeed Senator Cockrell—Minne- 
sota, for Roosevelt by at least 125,000, 
elected a Democratic Governor (John 
A. Johnson) by about 10,000, but the 
remainder of his ticket was lost. Mr. 
Johnson’s opponents made the blunder 
of attacking him on the ground that 
his father had for a time been a pauper 
and his mother had taken in washing. 
—In Montana a plurality of 7,500 for 
Roosevelt was accompanied by the 
election of Toole, Democrat. A Re- 
publican Legislature will probably 
elect ex-Senator Carter to succeed Sen- 
ator Gibson. The election of certain 
judges indicates, it is said, the defeat 
of Heinze in his contest with the Amal- 
gamated Copper Company.—Owing to 
the labor troubles in Colorado, Gover- 
nor Peabody was not re-elected, altho 
Roosevelt carried the State by 15,000. 
Adjutant General Bell goes to Mexico, 
where he will engage in mining.—Gov- 
ernor Garvin, in Rhode Island, ran 
ahead of the Democratic national 
ticket, but was defeated by 594 votes, 
Roosevelt’s plurality being nearly 16,- 
000.—New York, with a plurality of 
176,000 for Roosevelt, gave Higgins 
(Republican) for Governor only 8o,- 
000, owing to the fight made against 
Mr. Odell, the Governor-Chairman. 
To the surprise of almost everybody, 
Judge Parker’s plurality in the great 
city was less than 36,000, while Judge 
Herrick (for Governor) had a plurality 
of nearly 81,000 there. It is reported 
that Governor Odell will become presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mail Company.—At 
last reports, Governor La Follette, in 
Wisconsin, had run only 15 000 behind 
Roosevelt’s plurality of about 75,000. 
His supporters control the Legislature, 
and Senator Quarles will not be re- 
elected. The primary election law was 
approved.—It appears that Addicks 
has been eliminated from the political 
held in Delaware. If the Republicans 
of his faction in the Legislature were 
true to him he would still need 5 votes 
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for election to the Senate; but it is as- 
serted that they have deserted him be- 
cause he failed to supply any money 
for the campaign, and that they have 
agreed with the Regulars to elect Col- 
onel Du Pont as the successor of Sen- 
ator Ball—Mr. Bryan’s State elects a 
solid Republican Legislature, except 
that one seat is in doubt. He is not a 
candidate for the Senate——West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Davis’s State, gives Roose- 
velt 25,000, electing a Republican Gov- 
ernor and Legislature and Republicans 
in all the five Congressional districts. 
—In Iowa, the only Democratic Con- 
gressman has disappeared; in Penn- 
sylvania (plurality 494,000) only one 
is left to sit with 31 Republicans; all 
the Representatives from California 
will be Republicans. Washington’s 
Republican plurality was 66,000, but 
ex-Senator Turner (Democrat) for 
Governor was beaten by only 15,000. 
W. H. Andrews, formerly one of Mr. 
Quay’s lieutenants in Pennsylvania, 
was elected Delegate in New Mexico; 
Oklahoma was Republican by 1 800; 
Arizona went the other way. Porto 
Rico elected Julio Larrinaga, Unionist, 
and the Republicans will have only to 
of the 35 members of the House. 
& 

President Roosevelt’s invi- 
tation to the Powers for 
another Hague Conference 
seems to have been issued at a propitious 
time, and the reception given to it by 
European nations is decidedly favorable. 
In reply to the objection that it is in- 
opportune because Russia is at war, 
Mr. Porter, our Ambassador at Paris, 
pointed out to M. Delcassé, the French 
Foreign Minister, that Russia issued the 
call to the first Hague Conference at a 
time when the United States was en- 
gaged in a war with Spain. Denmark 
has accepted the invitation and calls at- 
tention to the need of more definite regu- 
lations about neutrality and contraband 
goods. Negotiations have been opened 
for an arbitration treaty between Den- 
mark and the United States. In France 
the comments of the press from Con- 
servative and Royalist to Republican and 
Socialist are all favorable to the projected 
conference and unite in praising Presi- 


Prospects for 
Peace 
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dent Roosevelt for thus taking the initia- 
tive. As is shown by the recent vote in 
the Chambers, M. Delcassé is one of the 
strongest men in the present Govern- 
ment, and even if the Combes Ministry 
should fall he would probably remain 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and be en- 
abled to carry out his arbitration policy. 
On the other side of the Channel the 
press is equally favorable, and the British 
Foreign Minister, Lord Lansdowne, de- 
voted his speech at the recent Lord 
Mayor’s dinner at the Guildhall to an 
urgent plea for arbitration in general, 
and a justification in particular of his 
action in leaving the North Sea dispute 
with Russia to an unbiased commission 
to pass upon the facts. He said: 


“Mr. Choate walked into my room yester- 
day and asked if we would sign an arbitration 
treaty with the United States. Simultaneously 
we received from President Roosevelt, whom 
we must congratulate (cheers), a message 
inviting us to participate in a second interna- 
tional peace conference at The Hague. It is 
needless to say that the invitation has not been 
refused; only, we have reserved to ourselves 
the right to consider what subjects should be 
discussed. We hesitated not a moment in in- 
forming America that we were ready to par- 
ticipate and in wishing President Roosevelt 
godspeed in this undertaking.” 


Italy has expressed a strong desire for a 
second Hague Conference in order to 
determine the rights and duties of neutral 
Powers in time of war. King Carlos and 
Queen Amelia of Portugal are now pay- 
ing a royal visit to the King and Queen 
of England, and it is expected that the 
two countries will be brought closer to- 
gether by this event, not merely in the 
way of public sentiment, but by some 
definite arbitration treaty. No objection 
seems to have been offered by Russia to 
the proposal for another Hague Confer- 
ence, but it is evident that the country 
would seriously resent any attempt to use 
it in the settlement of the present war. 
Inquiries are reported to have been made 
by several Powers of France to ascertain 
if her ally, Russia, would receive any 
offers of mediation, but an emphatic re- 
fusal has been returned to all such pro- 
posals. There is reason to believe that 
Japan would not consent to peace meas- 
ures. The Pope is said to be preparing 
a letter on the-horrors and futility of war. 
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The attack on the French 
Minister of War, General 
André, in the Chamber of 
Deputies, has passed from words to 
blows. In descending from the tribune 
at the conclusion of his defense General 
André, who is now 67 years old, was 
struck in the face by M. Syveton, an 
athletic young Deputy from Paris. His 
face was cut by Syveton’s ring and he 
would have fallen if he had not been 
caught by Premier Combes. The Cham- 
ber voted the suspension of M. Syveton, 
but as he refused to leave, the sitting was 
suspended and he was removed by the 
military guard.. The reaction of feeling 
caused by this violence changed the Goy- 
ernmental majority from four to a hun- 
dred. The charge made against General 
André was that he had been systematic- 
ally weeding out the Clerical and Na- 
tionalistic officers of the army, using for 
this purpose the secret records of the 
Grand Orient Masonic Council. The 
Minister of War denied using underhand 
methods and spying, but declared that the 
Jesuits had for many years been securing 
the promotion of officers who were con- 
spiring against the Republic, and that it 
was his duty to see that the army was 
kept loyal. The charges of the opposition 
were supported by the publicatior. of let- 
ters giving information about the politi- 
cal opinions, ecclesiastical affiliations and 
private life of officers in the French army 
and recommending that they be promoted 
or passed over according to whether they 
were Republican or Clerical in their sym- 
pathies. The action of the Government 
is shown to have corresponded with these 
delations. An investigation is being made 
in the Grand Lodge to discover how these 
documents were allowed to fall into the 
hands of the enemy. M. Syveton will be 
prosecuted for assault and, if convicted, 
will be liable to a sentence of five years’ 
imprisonment, with loss of his civil 
rights. Five duels have been fought, 
mostly between Deputies and army offi- 
cers, as a result of the André affair, and 
more are in prospect. None of them has 
resulted fatally. Lieutenant André, a 
son of the Minister, was wounded in the 
hand by the sword of Count de la Roche- 
tulon, a Deputy. The General and Mrs. 
André while the duel was in progress 
waited for their son at the Vincennes 
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fort, near the dueling ground. M. Syve- 
ton fought with Captain Gail, represent- 
ing General André. 


The treaty between 
France and England by 
which all the disputed 
points between the two nations on co- 
lonial questions have been arranged 
was passed by the Chamber of Depu- 
ties after a ten-day debate by a vote 
of 443 to 105. This gives France a 
free hand in Morocco and England in 
Egypt. The opposition to the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty was chiefly on ac- 
count of the relinquishment of the an- 
cient fishing rights of the ‘sailors of 
Brittany and Normandy on the “ French 
shore” of Newfoundland. The treaty 
with Siam by which the boundary line 
of French “influence” is still further 
extended, was also ratified: © Alto- 
gether, it was a great victory for the 
peace and colonial expansion policy of 
M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign ‘Af- 
fairs—The Chamber of Deputies has 
authorized the Municipal Council of 
Paris to take away from private cor- 
porations the manufacture and. supply 
of gas to the city. This is likely to be 
followed by the municipalization of 
the electric lighting system of Paris. 
The political object of this action is to 
insure the support of the Socialists, who 
constitute a necessary contingent of 
the “ block ” or Governmental major- 
ity. 


Anglo-French 
Treaty Ratified 


ed 
The opening of the Italian 
law school in connection 
with the university at 
Innsbruck was followed by a street riot, 
in which there was much bloodshed and 
destruction of property. The Italian 
school at Innsbruck was founded by the 
Austrian Government in response to the 
demand of the Italian subjects of Austria 
for a university at Trieste, where instruc- 
tion would be given in their own tongue. 
As a compromise the Ministry decided 
to form a separate Italian faculty of law 
at Innsbruck, in spite of the violent op- 
position of Germans in that city. On the 
evening of November 3d a group of Ital- 
lan students were attacked by Germans 
in the streets. They drew revolvers and 
wounded some of their assailants. The 


Student Riots 
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mob then increased and soldiers were 
called in to quell it. In the mélée a Ger- 
man artist, August Prezzy, was killed. 
The next day the rioting was renewed 
and the mob demolished the furniture and 
equipment of the new university build- 
ing and smashed the windows of all 
Italian shops and houses. The Municipal 
Council sympathized with the anti- 
Italian feeling and demanded the closing 
of the Italian Faculty by the Govern- 
ment. Prime Minister von Korber has 
refused to take such action in spite of the 
pressure brought to bear upon him by 
the Tyrol representatives. The Mu- 
nicipal Council ordered a funeral of the 
artist at public expense. All the city 
buildings were draped in black and the 
burgomaster and council attended the 
funeral. Afterward a crowd of 3,000 
assembled in the streets, which were 
cleared by the mounted gendarmes. All 
the Italian students have been arrested. 
The conflict has spread to Vienna, where, 
on Saturday, the German students started 
the trouble by singing “Wacht am 
Rhein ” and demanding that all the other 
students take off their hats. The Italians, 
Slavs and other non-German students re- 
fused to do this and a fight ensued with 
fists, sticks and umbrellas. As the affair 
took place on university ground no ar- 
rests have been made by the authorities. 
Signor Tittoni, the Italian Foreign 
Minister, has remonstrated with the Aus- 
trian Government for not preventing the 
anti-Italian demonstrations, which may 
result in a serious discordance between 
the allied nations. 


No important operations have 
been reported during the past 
week from the vicinity of either Port 
Arthur or Liao-Yang. Along the Shakhe 
River both parties seem determined to 
stay just where the last great battle left 
them. The lines of the outposts are only 
a few hundred wards apart in some 
places. There are occasional artillery 
duels, more for the purpose of getting the 
range than with the idea of doing im- 
portant damage. The Russian soldiers 
have constructed dugouts to protect 
themselves from the weather, which, 
however, is much milder. The Japanese 
have prepared very elaborate systems of 
defenses, consisting of wire entangle- 
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ments, mines, pits and several lines of 
ditches, some of them filled with water 
from the Shakhe River. It is asserted 
very positively from the Russian head- 
quarters that General Kuroki, who has 
led the First Japanese Army on its vic- 
torious progress from Korea to Liao- 
Yang, was killed on October 4th by the 
bursting of Russian shell. General 
Alexieff, the Viceroy of the Russian pos- 
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nese; probably this is impracticable be- 
cause they are under the guns of the Etse 
and other forts. Tunneling and counter- 
tunneling are constantly going on. 
Corpses are lying between the lines un- 
buried and eaten by dogs. On account 
of the reported discouragement of the 
Russian garrison and the refusal of 
General Stoessel to receive any proposi- 
tions to surrender, General Nogi has sent 
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Parade in Port Arthur, Manchuria.—General Volkoff Addressing the Troops. “General Stoessel stands 
behind him. From Stereograph Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley. 


sessions in the Far East, has returned to 
St. Petersburg.—At Port Arthur the at- 
tack of the Japanese seems to be concen- 
trated on Etse hill (Etseshan), which 
from its hight and position northwést of 
Port Arthur commands the town and the 
approaches to it from the north. Rihlung 
hill is now in the possession of the Japa- 
nese, or at least under their control, and 
the Keekwan and Urlung forts have been 
silenced. It does not appear that any of 
these positions on the north and east have 
yet been occupied in force by the Japa- 


back a Russian prisoner with a message 
to his fellow soldiers assuring them of 
ultimate Japanese success and offering 
immunity to any who would desert arid 
come over into the Japanese lines. It is 
at last admitted by the Japanese that the 
“Yashima,” one of their finest battle- 
ships, was sunk by a mine off Dal1’~ last 
June. This leaves only four battleships 
to the Japanese with which to meet the 
Baltic fleet when it arrives in the Far 
East, but in cruisers the Japanese fleet 
much outnumbers the enemy. 





The Northern Lights 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


[There was a remarkable display of the aurora borealis in January, 1837, and this 
poem commemorates the phenomenon. It was printed in the Haverhill Gazette at the 
time, but was never collected.—S. T. PICKARD.] 


A LIGHT is troubling heaven! A strange dull glow 
Hangs like a half-quenched veil of fire between 
The blue sky and the earth; and the shorn stars 
Gleam faint and sickly through it. Day hath left 
No token of its parting, and the blush 
With which it welcomed the embrace of Night 
Has faded from the blue cheek of the West; 
Yet forth from the solemn darkness of the North, 
Stretched o’er the “empty place” by God’s own hand, 
Trembles and waves that curtain of pale fire,— 
Tingeing with baleful and unnatural hues 
The winter snows beneath. It is as if 
Nature’s last curse—the fearful plague of fire— 
Were working in the elements, and the skies 
Even as a scroll consuming. 


Lo, a,change! 
The fiery wonder sinks, and all along 
A dark deep crimson rests—a sea of blood, 
Untroubled by a wave. And over all 
Bendeth a luminous arch of pale pure white, 
Clearly contrasted with the blue above, 
And the dark red beneath it. Glorious! 
How like a pathway for the Shining Ones, 
The pure and beautiful Intelligences 
Who minister in Heaven, and offer up 
Their praise as incense; or, like that which rose 
Before the Pilgrim Prophet, when the tread 
Of the most holy angels brightened it, 
And in his dream the haunted sleeper saw 
The ascending:and descending of the blest! 


And yet another change! O’er half the sky 
A long, bright flame is trembling, like the sword 
Of the great angel of the guarded gate 
Of Paradise, when all the holy streams 
And beautiful bowers of Eden-land blushed red 
Beneath its awful wavering, and the eyes 
Of the outcasts quailed before the glare, 
As from the immediate questioning of God. 





Oh, God of mystery! These fires are thine! 
Thy breath hath kindled them, and there they burn 
Amid the permanent glory of Thy heavens, 
That earliest revelation written out 
In starry language, visible to all, 

Lifting unto Thyself the heavy eyes 

Of the down-looking spirits of the earth! 
The Indian, leaning on his hunting bow, 
Where the ice-mountains hem the frozen pole, 
And the hoar architect of winter piles 

With tireless hand his snowy pyramids, 
Looks upward in deep awe,—while all around 
The eternal ices kindle with the hues 

Which tremble on their gleaming pinnacles 
And sharp cold ridges of enduring frost,— 
And points his child to the great Spirit’s fire. 


Alas for us who boast of deeper lore, 
If in the maze of our vague theories, 
Our speculations, and our restless aim 
To search the secret, and familiarize 
The awful things of Nature, we forget 
To own Thy presence in Thy mysteries! 

















Frantz Funck-Brentano 


BY ALVAN F. SANBORN 


T the annual convention of the 
Fédération de VlAlliance Fram- 
¢aise, held in New York City last 

March, Dr. William R. Harper, the re- 
tiring President, announced that the 
American Historical Association was 
anxious to have the Alliance bring a 
French historian to America, and had 
passed a resolution to that effect. The 
lecturing tour of Frantz Funck-Bren- 
tano, who delivers his first lecture at 
Boston, November 26th, is the obvious 
response of the Alliance to this appeal. 
M. Funck-Brentano is primarily an 
archivist and paleographist. He was 
graduated from the Paris Ecole des 
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Chartes in 1885 with the title of archiv- 
iste-paléographe, and was appointed im- 
mediately after to the position of Archiv- 
ist of the Arsenal Library, which pos- 
sesses, among other treasures, the ar- 
chives of the Bastille. He devoted ten 
years to finishing the arduous task of 
classifying the Bastille archives begun 
by his predecessor, Frangois Ravaisson. 
The resulting catalog, which is a model 
of its kind, was crowned by the Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. This 
catalog was published under the aus- 
pices of the national Government. For 
the city of Paris he prepared later a 
complete list of the prisoners of the Bas- 
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tille, accompanied by voluminous notes 
and a study—recognized by experts as 
masterly—of the history of the Lettres 
de Cachet. 

These two formidable works belong 
exclusively to M. Funck-Brentano’s spe- 
cialty. He is the author of two other 
volumes that come very near falling un- 
der the same category: “ The Origins of 
the Hundred Years’ War,” crowned by 
the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 
Lettres, and “ The Bastille of the Come- 
dians,” which was awarded the prize of- 
fered by the Society of Theatrical His- 
tory in 1902. 

“M. Frantz Funck-Brentano,” says 
his fellow-historian, Albert Soul, “is at 
one and the same time a savant and a 
writer of great distinction, who adores 
life and knows how to render it. He is 
a delicate analyst and an ardent portray- 
er of human sufferings:-and passions.” 
Thus it is that alongside of the works of 
pure erudition mentioned above M. 


Funck-Brentano has produced four vol- 
umes which are solidly based on this 
same erudition, but which have been as 
largely read by the unscholarly as by 


the scholarly public, because they pos- 
sess all the fascination of romance. They 
are: “ Legends of the Bastille,” “ Princes 
and Poisoners,” “ The Diamond Neck- 
lace” and “ Cagliostro and Company.” * 
In these he has devoted himself to cor- 
recting the errors and solving the puz- 
zles of history. - 

The “Legends of the Bastille” ex- 
plodes the myth of the sufferings of La- 
tude and other Bastille prisoners, and 
clears up the. mystery of “ the man with 
the iron mask.” “ Princes and Poisoners ” 
is a study of the extraordinary mania for 


*I use English titles because all these volumes 
have been translated into English. 
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poisoning which beset the court society 
of the seventeenth century, and sheds a 
great deal of light on the hitherto ob- 
scure careers of la Brinvilliers, la 
Voisin, and Madame de Montespan, and 
on the death of the Duchess of Orleans. 
“The Diamond Necklace” and “ Cag- 
liostro and Company” (its sequel) re- 
state and review in an admirably clear, 
if not an entirely conclusive, fashion the 
celebrated case which is considered by 
many historians to have caused the death 
of Marie Antoinette and precipitated the 
Revolution. 

In his latest book, “ Les Brigands,” a 
work of a still more popular character, 
M. Funck-Brentano has definitively lo- 
cated Bluebeard, and has established 
the historical truth regarding such pic- 
turesque rascals as Mandrin and Car- 
touche all in expounding the important 
réle played by brigandage in French his- 
tory from the Middle Ages to the present 
time. 

M. Funck-Brentano’s personality (as 
the accompanying photograph shows) is 
a forceful one. It tallies, moreover, with 
the dual nature of his work. He wears 
the spectacles of the professor and the 
flowing tie of the artist. He is equally 
enamored of facts and of picturesque- 
ness. He is alternately scholar and 
esthetic. When I visited him at the Ar- 
senal his enthusiasm vacillated between 
his cherished archives and the eigh- 
teenth century frescos with which sev- 
eral of the rooms are decorated. In re- 
pose his bearing is that of the patient, 
persistent savant; when he speaks it is 
that of an illuminé. German phlegm 
(M. Funck-Brentano is of German ex- 
traction) and French vivacity were nev- 
er better blended. 


Decizs, Nievrr, FRANCE. 





Punch Politics and 


Letters in England 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HE number of Punch just issued 
contains an amusing and appro- 
priate cartoon from the expert 

pencil of Mr. Linley Sambourne. It is 
called “ The Magic Kettle,” and it shows 
us the magician, who wears an eyeglass 
and has a striking resemblance to Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, standing in front 
of the kettle which he is endeavoring to 
boil. The kettle is labeled with the name 
of “ Protection,” and it is placed upon a 
boiler which bears on its side a face that 
seems frozen, but in which, nevertheless, 
one can still trace out the features of Mr. 
Balfour. The legend beneath the car- 
toon tells us that the operator says, 
“Gentlemen, notwithstanding the appar- 
ent frost, the kettle is going to boil all 
the same.” 

The cartoon illustrates humorously, 
but withal very fairly, the present atti- 
tude of Mr. Chamberlain. Most of us 
are well convinced in our own minds that 
the kettle is frozen and will not boil, but 
we are none the less ready to admit that 
Mr. Chamberlain is a man of many re- 
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sources and many expedients, and that he 
will not hesitate about any device which 
can prevail upon his followers that he has 
yet some art or craft to fall back upon 
and justify his reputation as a political 
conjurer. One of Mr. Chamberlain’s es- 
pecial accomplishments is his faculty of 
quick change. When you think he is 
driven to his last resource, and has noth- 
ing left but to admit defeat, you may hear 
him suddenly proclaiming that you have 
entirely mistaken his meaning and that 
he was all the time on the victorious side. 
Thus we all know that he entered the 
House of Commons as a Radical of Rad- 
icals; as indeed something very like a 
proclaimed Republican, and that he kept 
on this political attitude until all of a 
sudden a crisis came, when Radicalism 
ceased to mean political success, and then 
we were all surprised to learn that Mr. 
Chamberlain was a Tory of the Tories. 
Thus, too, Mr. Chamberlain was when he 
first became conspicuous in Parliament a 
strong advocate of Home Rule for Ire- 
land. He was then, as I remember full 
well, the close friend, ally and confidant 
of Parnell and the Home Rule party. 
After a while it became evident that 
Home Rule was not going to carry the 
day quite so soon as some of us had 
hoped and expected, and then the world 
quickly learned that Mr. Chamberlain 
had become an opponent of Home Rule, 
and he presently accepted office in a Tory 
administration. 

No great surprise, therefore, would be 
felt by any one if at some critical mo- 
ment Mr. Chamberlain were to announce 
that although he could make the Pro- 
tection kettle boil if he so willed it, he 
had nevertheless made up his mind to 
take it off the heater and throw it into 
the dust-bin. Indeed, I have heard it 
suggested that Mr. Chamberlain might 
find that an easy and a telling way out of 
the whole difficulty, and that he is just the 
man to adopt such an expedient. Why 
not boldly announce to his constituents 
and the public in general that he has for 
the last few months been playing off a 
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practical joke at the expense of the easi- 
ly deluded? Why not declare that he 
was during all that time, as he had ever 
been up to that time, a convinced Free 
Trader, and that his only object in start- 
ing the backward movement toward Pro- 
tection was with the idea of inducing 
some insincere Free Traders to display 
their insincerity and thus convict them- 
selves forever in the judgment of their 
constituents? He might then go on to 
show that by this clever device he had 
prevailed upon the false Free Traders to 
confess their falsehood, and had thus ren- 
dered inestimable service to the cause of 
Free Trade. I certainly do not commit 
myself to any prediction that Mr. Cham- 
berlain will adopt such a course as that 
which some facetious friends of mine 
have suggested as suitable for his occa- 
sion, but I quite believe that if he could 
see his way to such a course of action he 
is just the man who would have cour- 
age, or what is vulgarly called “ cheek,” 
to play the part with bewildering effect. 
The time is now fast approaching for his 
winter campaign, and he must, I should 
think, have made up his mind that he can- 
not carry the constituencies with him in 
the crusade which he marked out for 
himself when he opened this new chap- 
ter in his political career. We may cor- 
fidently expect a surprise of some kind, 
and we may be sure that whatever be the 
crisis Mr. Chamberlain will come out of 
it with absolutely undiminished faith in 
his own infallibility and his own claims 
to the applause and the gratitude of his 
country. 

The probability is, however, that Mr. 
Chamberlain will not call up his inventive 
powers for a new departure in policy or a 
new revelation of his purposes until the 
General Election shall have decided the 
fate of the existing Ministry. So far as 
can be judged from a comparison of ex- 
pert forecasts, the probabilities are 
strongly in favor of the Liberal party’s 
return to power. Even if this were to be 
the result of the General Election Mr. 
Chamberlain might still be found waiting 
for his opportunity. The Liberals, or 
perhaps I should rather say the Liberal 
leaders, do not seem to be quite agreed 
as to their policy, or perhaps I should 
rather say do not seem to have yet started 
a policy on which there is any likelihood 
of their agreeing. Lord Rosebery is, of 
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course, still conventionally regarded as 
foremost among the leaders of the Lib- 
eral party, and most of us, nevertheless, 
find it difficult to understand why he 
should any longer be regarded as a Lib- 
eral. On some of the most essential ar- 
ticles of the creed of Liberalism, as Mr. 
Gladstone preached and typified it in his 
later years, Lord Rosebery has for a long 
time been an avowed heretic, and there 
are many subjects on which he ap- 
proaches much more nearly to the tenets 
of the Conservatives than to those of the 
Liberals. There are some very able men 
among the Liberals in the House of Com- 
mons—men, for example, like Mr. John 
Morley, Mr. James Bryce and Mr. As- 
quith—but not one of these seems as 
yet to have called up for himself that fol- 
lowing which marks a man out for the 
position of political leader. In politics as 
well as in literature John Morley stands 
in the foremost rank of English thinkers 
and speakers, but he never seems to have 
coveted the position of Liberal leader. 
James Bryce is a writer and a thinker 
rather than a political commander, and 
Mr. Asquith, a most successful legal ad- 
vocate and a brilliant parliamentary de- 
bater, has not thus far, at least, succeeded 
in prevailing upon the great body of Lib- 
erals to regard him as their predestined 
leader. 

Every day that passes only makes the 
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great mass of the Liberals all over the 
country feel more deeply than before the 
loss which their cause has sustained by 
the death of Sir William Vernon Har- 
court. ‘No man on his side of politics 
since the death of Gladstone could fair- 
ly compare with Harcourt in the quali- 
ties which especially- fit their possessor 
to be the leader of the Liberal party. 
Harcourt was a great parliamentary de- 
bater, and even it might be said on some 
occasions a great parliamentary orator. 
He was a master of finance; he had a 
thorough knowledge of parliamentary 
work; he was a powerful speaker on 
public platforms; had a ready wit and 
mastery of repartee, and he had what 
may be admitted to count for something 
in such a field of work, a commanding 
presence. He was sometimes inclined to 
be overbearing in his manner of debate, 
and he occasionally showed a certain im- 
patience when dealing with dull antag- 
onists, but he was known to have a kind- 
ly heart and a generous spirit, and he 
was, taking him for all in all, one of the 
most popular men in the House of Com- 
mons during our time. During my par- 
liamentary life, and especially during its 
earlier years, I often found myself in 
opposition to the policy of Sir William 
Harcourt, but he was always genial and 
kindly in private and public, and I was 
ever proud to rank myself among his per- 
sonal friends. He was at one critical pe- 
riod in public affairs put aside most un- 
wisely and even unfarily, I think, in or- 
der that Lord Rosebery might take the 
vacant place of leader, and I cannot 
doubt that he felt this slight very keen- 
ly. He has passed out of life at a crisis 
when his death is nothing short of a ca- 
lamity to the Liberal cause. 

Death has lately removed from our 
midst a man who, altho engaged in a 
very different field of work from that 
which occupied the intellect and the en- 
ergies of Sir William Harcourt, was yet 
a very conspicuous figure among English 
notabilities. I am alluding now to Mr. 
John Hollingshead, who died a few days 
ago, and whose name is almost as well 
known, I should think, to the American 
public as it is to the public of this coun- 
try. Yet John Hollingshead was, above 
all things, a Londoner. He was an au- 
thor who made London his chief study, 
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and he was also the organizer of great 
theatrical companies and great schools 
of musical comedy which have made 
themselves famous all over the civilized 
world. He was introduced into litera- 
ture by Charles Dickens, and was a con- 
stant contributor to Dickens’s Household 
Words; he was on the staff of the Corn- 
hill Magazine under Thackeray, and then 
all of a sudden he turned to bringing out 
theatrical enterprises; helped to found 
the Alhambra Theater, and founded the 
Gaiety Theater, which introduced an en- 
tirely new school of musical comedy to 
England and to the world in general. | 
used to meet him often at one time, and 
always enjoyed his humor and his va- 
ried reminiscences. Whole fortunes must 
have passed through his hands, and yet I 
believe he was himself but a poor man 
when he died. 

One of the most remarkable contribu- 
tions to the literature of criticism which 
we have had for a long time bears the 
striking name “ Heralds of Revolt,” and 
is the work of the Rev. William Barry, 
a distinguished clergyman of the Church 
of Rome. Dr. Barry has already writ- 
ten many books which have made an im- 
pression on the reading world, and I have 
given my opinion of more than one of 
them in the pages of THE INDEPENDENT. 
He is the author of several novels, among 
which “ The New Antigone” and “ Ar- 
den Massiter” are perhaps the most re- 
markable, but every one of which has 
made its distinct impression on the lit- 
erature of our time. “ Heralds of Re- 
volt ” is a volume of “ Studies in Mod- 
ern Literature and Dogma,” and is, in 
fact, a volume of essays on the founders 
or leaders of the modern schools in lit- 
erature and philosophy which have made 
it their endeavor to shake off outworn 
traditions and to bring new impulse and 
new interest. Among the authors whom 
Dr. Barry introduces into his book are 
Carlyle, George Eliot, Heinrich Heine, 
Victor Hugo, Dumas, George Sand, and 
Friedrich Nietzsche. Some of the chap- 
ters, it should be said, are essays on 
schools of thought and phases of dogma 
studied as influences and _ tendencies 
rather than as subjects of individual por- 
traiture. If I am not greatly mistaken 
this book is destined to make its mark on 
our present literature. Dr. Barry’s read- 
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ing is evidently most profound and va- 
ried, and he can illustrate every subject 
with which he deals with a perfect prod- 
igality of appropriate citations and com- 
parisons drawn from all literatures, an- 
cient or modern. He is a bold and a pen- 
etrating critic who judges for himself 
and takes little account of merely con- 
ventional decrees in criticism; his lan- 
guage is vivid, his style picturesque, and 
he often makes us feel as we become ab- 
sorbed in his pages that we are not mere- 
ly reading, but are actually listening to 
his words. He is very much in earnest 
on any subject which he discusses, and he 
does not hesitate when his mind thus in- 
spires him to deal scornfully with the 
most cherished traditions in criticism. I 
have read the volume with intense inter- 
est, and my interest has been none the 
less even when I could not agree with 
the author’s opinions upon this or that 
book or literary school. He seems to me, 
for instance, to undervalue strangely 
even the greatest novels of the elder 
Dumas, “ Monte Cristo” and “ The 
Three Musketeers,” or as I believe it is 
called in your American translation, 
“The Three Guardsmen.” I should put 
these romances on a level with some of 
the best romances of Walter Scott. 
There are other judgments, too, given by 
Dr. Barry with which I could not hold 
myself in agreement, but it is no part of 
my purpose now to enter upon a criticism 
of our critic, who has himself written 
romances which I feel sure are destined 
lo live. There is this to be said for Dr. 
Barry’s critical pages: that even where the 
reader is most inclined to differ from 
them he cannot but see that his atten- 
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tion is called to new points of view, and 
that Dr. Barry has ideas of his own to 
sustain all his opinions, and that the most 
accomplished student of his book must 
find himself all the better for his ab- 
sorption of these ideas and for the wealth 
of study which the pages of this book 
open up to him. The great charm about 
Dr. Barry’s essays is their freshness of 
thought and their originality of illustra- 
tion. The essays which make up the 
“Heralds of Revolt” are reproduced, 
some from the Dublin Review, and the 
others from the Quarterly Review of 
historic fame. Dr. Barry has rendered a 
valuable service to the reading world of 
to-day and the future by reproducing his 
critical studies in this collected form. 

A brilliant light in our artistic world 
went out prematurely yesterday. Mr. 
Charles W. Furse, the most rising and in- 
deed of late the foremost among our 
English portrait painters, died of some 
pulmonary complaint. Furse had only 
reached that year which Disraeli calls the 
fatal year of genius—the thirty-seventh 
year—of Raphael and Byron; indeed Dis- 
raeli cites a whole catalogue of careers 
thus early cut short. Furse was in his 
early days a student of the Slade School 
of Art in London under the late Pro- 
fessor Legros, an extremely clever 
French artist and teacher, who never 
could be prevailed upon to learn the Eng- 
lish language. I used to know many of 
Furse’s fellow students at that time, and 
even then it was confidently believed that 
he was destined to fame. And now he is 
gone, and leaves the fame which he had 
so fairly won to speak for him. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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N my former papers printed in THE 
INDEPENDENT I have sketched what 
befell me, first, as a free lance, en- 

tirely dependent upon the beck and call, 
the caprice, of various editors ; second, as 
the author of a book seeking a publisher, 
and now in the course of my evolution 
from a literary aspirant but one step re- 
mains and that has to do with my sub- 
sequent and present experience as an 
editor. Between the would-be con- 
tributor and the editor there is sometimes 
said to be interposed a great gulf, so 
that when one has passed from the one 
class to the other there has been a notable 
achievement. Having now accomplished 
this I look upon myself with ill concealed 
pride. I find that I still have a tendency 
to pinch myself on awakening in the 
morning lest I should suddenly find it all 
a dream and have to go back to hawking 
my literary wares and wearily climbing 
the Sun’s winding stairs (they are wind- 
ing, even if they are not spiral), etc., in 
the process. But, no; it is quite true, I 
am at last in the editorial class.) My 
name is painted on one of the doors of a 
great magazine office as one of the 
editors. Literary aspirants now come to 
seek me out and win my favor, if hap- 
pily they can enlist my approval, so that 
I shall print their screeds. I read and 
pass upon the merits of unsolicited con- 
tributions, and it comes within my prov- 
ince to determine the art features of my 
magazine. I am rapidly becoming an 
autocrat. My friends notice a change in 
me. The time when I had to wonder if 
my stuff would be printed has gone by. 
I now confidently send it down to the 
composing room every day, knowing that 
if it is not printed in the current issue it 
will be in a following one, and every 
once in a while I mark my copy “ must ” 
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[The two former articles we published by the “Literary Aspirant” were printed 
We note that now that he has achieved the hights of his ambition his 
article shows less mutterings against fate in the shape of unkind editors and publishers. 
His point of view seems much more serene.— EpDIToR. ] 
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for a certain issue. I realize that this /S 
a beautiful world, and there is great joy 
in looking down from my high eminence 
upon those who grovel in the literary 
valley. I now understand, at least in a 
measure, how Homer must feel in the 
spirit world when so many cities contend 
for the honor of having been his birth- 
place, for no less than half a dozen edi- 
tors have at various times claimed the 
honor (?) of having discovered me. 

I scarcely know how it came about 
that for six days in the week I sit upon 
a mission furniture chair in my little box 
of an editorial office lined with shelves 
containing volumes of poetry, reference 
and other books, and whose other wall 
spaces under my inspiration have been 
hung with sundry pictures and other 
artistic things which are intended as in- 
spirations to the art editor. I never 
thought of seeking the post I now have 
and was quite surprised when invited 
into the editorial chair. My former ex- 
perience as a free lance and with the 
publishers comes in very well, however, 
and with this experience I frequently 
find use for the desk telephone with 
which my office is equipped. 

There is still much popular ignorance 
regarding the duties of an editor, not- 
withstanding the large amount of matter 
that has but recently been printed re- 
garding magazine and newspaper offices 
and the personalities of the men who 
make their papers what they are. Ac- 
cording to an Oklahoma editor, 

“all a fellow has to do to run a newspaper 
is to be able to write poems, discuss the tariff 
and money questions, umpire a baseball game, 
report a wedding, saw wood, describe a fire 
so that the readers will shed their wraps, make 
a dollar do the work of ten, shine at a dance. 
measure calico, abuse the liquor habit, test 
whisky, subscribe to charity, go without meals, 
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attack free silver, defend bimetallism, sneer 
at snobbery, wear diamonds, invent advertise- 
ments, overlook scandal, appraise babies, de- 
light pumpkin raisers, minister to the afflicted, 
heal the disgruntled, fight to the finish, set 
type, mold opinions, sweep the office, speak at 
prayer meetings, stand in with everybody and 
everything.” 


There is somthing more than just a 
grain of truth in all this, as in practice, 
while an editor may seem to have very 
little to do, there is a lot of hard work to 
be done by him, notwithstanding. After 
reaching the editorial rooms in the morn- 
ing and looking over the mail that comes 
to my desk I give immediate audience 
to the literary aspirants who may wish 
to see and consult me. I often wonder 
now if I was as hopeless in my free lance 
days as some of those are who now come 
to see me. If I was, the editors I called 
upon in the old days have my sympathy, 
if at this late date that will be any con- 
solation to them. I receive those who 
have sketches and other pictures for me 
to see, and read my exchanges and write 
things for my department between 
whiles. I consider manuscripts sent by 
mail. Then there is the correspondence, 
editorial conferences, the search after 
illustrative matter, the preparation of 
dummies, and a thousand other details 
constantly arising that lends an infinite 
charm to the routine office work. Step 
by step I am coming toward the editorial 
point of view. I, too, am now searching, 
as are all other editors, for the new con- 
tributor who can write printable stuff. 
Every time any one comes in to see me 
now, however, I have a haunting fear 
that he has a manuscript in his pocket 
that he is going to try to sell me, but 
that, upon examination, it will turn out 
to have just missed being the real thing. 

There are no dull moments in a city 
room, and the editor differs essentially 
from the actor, since the editor’s emotion 
never requires to be “ pumped up.” The 
pursuit of that which is timely and, if 
possible, exclusive, gives to editorial 
work a constantly sustained interest. 
The joy of editorial attainment in either 
of these directions is not unlike that 
which comes to the biologist engaged in 
research, who, undertaking a new prob- 
lem, solves it, and is able to demonstrate 
his solution. 

I enjoy the life of an editor. It seems 
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to me to have many compensations and 
no drawbacks. One may study human 
nature from the editorial chair with di- 
verse and yet multiple material. Some 
of the letters that come to an editorial 
office are very interesting as text-books 
in the study of dear old human nature. 
Because of a department in which prob- 
lems are solved and advice is given to 
readers, this letter was recently received, 
viz. : 


“Your apparent unlimited capacity for ad- 
vice and assistance to tried and perplexed 
woman moves me to present my case, which 
is, I cannot market the product of my fertile 
brain and facile pen. Ahem! (sic). 

“My friends say this is rather from lack of 
persistent effort than because of a demerit 
of my work, which competent critics say is 
quite equal to the average magazine fiction: 
Will you kindly suggest some syndicate or 
bureau through which I may possibly dispose 
of MSS.” 


In this case there was no pausing to 
inquire “Am I called to write?” or 
“ Have I a message to deliver?” but be- 
cause of the desire to write there was the 
confident assumption of ability to do so. 
Alas! as an editor it has been ground 
into me that it is not all of writing mere- 
ly to write, otherwise it were true that 
a gold mine lurks in every five-cent bot- 
tle of ink when accompanied by some few 
sheets of writing paper and any one to 
write upon them. 

I find that there are many literary 
aspirants who look with longing eyes 
upon a personal connection with an edi- 
torial office, irrespective of the question 
of fitness. Sometimes they come in and 
try with seductive glance and soft words 
to win a place upon the staff. At other 
times they write letters, of which the fol- 
lowing is typical: 

(Verbatim) 

“T have been reading you magazine for 
some time, and really I am so pleased with 
it I should like to become one of you. I enjoy 
literary work so much can you not choose 
some duty to extend upon me as a help to 
your paper? 

“T should like to belong to your differant 
clubs. Should like to keep up a corrospond- 
ence with the work. 

“ Will you kindly write me about the matter. 
I have an anxiety to become a great news- 
paper woman and I might start now as any 
other time. Most of my time has been spend 
in a school of Elocution, of which I make a 
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profession, having for some time recited under 
management of Western Star Lecture Breau. 
But being married now I must employ myself 
with some employment at home and I think 
none better than being connected with the 
readers and officers of the —— ——. 
“TI trust you will write me at once seeing 
how interested I am. 
“T also should like to corrospond with some 
of its writers. Kindly introduce me. 
“Your’s Resp., 


” 





About the only sad thing connected 
with editorial life is the manifest impos- 
sibility of saying “ Yes” to every one 
who knocks thus at editorial doors seek- 
ing to enter into the inner circle and have 
fellowship with the elect, or who sends a 
manuscriptthat cannot be made available. 
The editor with the banker must say 
“No” when, if he coulddothe otherthing, 
he would be only too delighted. Journal- 
ism is a complex thing, and even Mr. 
Bok, without doubt one of the best 
known and most successful editors of the 
day, confesses he does not yet know 
everything there is to know regarding it. 

Some contributors are very business- 
like. They are for knowing why a given 
manuscript of theirs does not get into 
print, so as to avoid in future the rock 
upon which they went to pieces. They 
have tiresome blanks for the editor to 
fill out, which they send with their offer- 
ings. They are aggrieved when their 
blanks are not used, and do not for a 
moment seem to realize the pronounced 
chill that seizes the average editor when 
he encounters such a blank. The follow- 
ing example is a type of which there are 
many modifications: 


“ce 


, ’ 


1904. 
“To the Editor, 


“Dear Sir—I am inclosing MS. entitled 

, which I hope you will find suited to 

the needs of your publication, and which I 

shall be pleased to have you retain at usual 
rates. 

“If not acceptable will you kindly check 
reasons below, that I may be guided by them 
in submitting other MSS. 

“1. Not suited to our publication in its 
general character. 

“2. Declined because of lack of literary 
qualities. 

“ 3. Lacking in interest. 

“4. Requires careful editing and revision. 

“5. Too long for our use. 

“6. Similar material on hand. 
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“7, Not buying contributions at present. 
“8. Do not pay for contributions. 
“9. (Remarks). 

“Yours very truly, 


” 





It is not always possible to analyze a 
manuscript and say just why it is not 
available. They try to teach you to do 
this in the schools of journalism, but in 
practice it can never be done with cer- 
tainty. Any editor can tell if a certain 
manuscript is or is not available, but it 
is not so easy to say why. If the editor 
says a given MS. “ lacks soul,” it might 
not be understood by the aspirant; but, 
vague as is such a statement, that is what 
about ninety per cent. of the unsolicited 
MSS. lack. 

The breed of poets is to-day more 
numerous than ever. Some few poets 
write sweet verse, into which is woven 
charming sentiment, bits of pathos and 
other things that must be if there is to be 
poetry. These are the rare poets. Other 
poets send in poems like unto the follow- 
ing: 

“So off on a lark, 
To Asbury Park, 
I see you, my friends, to-day. 


Your faces beaming, 
Of pleasure dreaming, 
Gaily you start down the bay. 


And when you arrive, 
You'll be quite alive, 
To the charms of As-bu-ry.” 


Which remind the long-suffering editor 
of Milton’s verses—they are so different! 

Since my advent as an editor I do not 
feel that I actually know much, if any, 
more than I did when I was a free lance. 
One of my associates told me once that 
I had more useless knowledge than any 
one he ever knew, and this is, I fancy, 
still true; but I really feel a trifle nervous 
when, assuming my advanced knowl- 
edge, I am invited to speak at dinners, be- 
fore schools of journalism and the like. 
My nervousness is by no means allayed 
when, having told a story about my 
newspaper life that I have picked up I 
know not where, the same story is ap-. 
plied to me and I am made the hero of 


‘ my own tale, when the fame properly 


belongs to an unknown. In a way the 
imputation of knowledge or attainment 
one does not have is exceedingly stimu- 
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MY FLIGHTS IN THE “ ARROW” 


lating and spurs the individual on and 
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“Remember it is not the things you 


on to more strife after attainment, so know you know, but the things that 
that as I write I am seriously considering others think you know that count.” 
ed 


the desirability of adopting as a motto: 


My Flights in 


the ** Arrow”’ 


BY A. R. KNABENSHUE 


[Mr. A. Roy Knabenshue, the son of S. S. Knabenshue, editor of the Toledo (Q.) 
Blade, has suddenly risen to fame by his ascent and flights the other day at the St. 
Louis Fair in Capt. T. S. Baldwin’s air ship, the “‘ California: Arrow.” He demonstrated 
perfectly the dirigibility of the air ship, his success being the more phenomenal because 
he had never. before attempted an aérial flight in anything except a balloon.—Ep1ToR.] 


HAVE) been, a. balloonist for four 
years, but my first ascent in an air 
ship was made with the “ Califor- 


nia Arrow ” in the last week of October,. 


from the aéronautic concourse of the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. Dirigi- 


bility was, of course, the property of 
the air ship which I was to demonstrate. 
Simple floating above the housetops, in 


héaven’s blue, as the air currents might 
send one, hundreds of men had found 
pleasant as well as possible. But the 
“ California Arrow” was to be pulled 
abeut like a tender-mouthed horse, now 
east, now west, as the rider might elect, 
to any point of the compass. 

To explain the readiness with which 
the “ Arrow ” responded to my direction, 














Knabenshue, in the “ Arrow,” Sailing Over the Coneourse Fence, and Throwing Out Sand 
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The Descent of the “ Arrow” on Tuesday, Knabenshue Letting Out Gas 


I will briefly describe the position of the 
ground over which I soared and turned 
again and again on October 31st and No- 
vember Ist, my most successful days. 
The tract may be roughly diagrammed 
as a rectangle stretching from southeast 
to northwest, about three-quarters of a 


mile long, and 2,000 feet wide. At one 
corner, say, was the Philippine reserva- 
tion, the farthest point to the south; a 
little more than a mile away, horizontal- 
ly across the rectangle, towered the 
Woman’s Magazine building, the north 
ernmost point; while on the west was 
the forest outside the Exposition 
grounds, and down to the east and south 
lay the Floral Clock, visible a thousand 
feet above, as I discerned in my flight. A 
few yards beyond this was the floral map 
of the United States. The aérodrome, 
from which the “ Arrow ” was let go, in- 
side the aéronautic concourse, is well to 
the north in the outline which I have 
presented. 

On Monday, October 31st, the flight 
was more spectacular, because I went 
out in the face of the wind, hovered for 


a while over the Ferris Wheel, and then 
swooped down like a great bird, landing 
within 300 feet of the spot from which | 
started; but Tuesday, November Ist, 
gave the better test, because then I went 
exactly in the directions suggested to me 
before starting by Mr. Baldwin, who 
made the air ship, and also because I re- 
mained in the air a longer time—47% 
minutes. Confidence, too, comes more 
and more to the navigator with each suc- 
cessive voyage. 

The high fence surrounding the con- 
course was an object of apprehension to 
me no less than to Mr. Baldwin. We 
knew that if any of the ropes should 
catch in the pickets the “ Arrow ” would 
come to earth at once, a good deal more 
rapidly than we wanted it to. I soon 
learned that the weight of my body one 
way or the other would cause the air ship 
to tilt. The next day, Wednesday, I had 
some trouble mastering this principle. 
The drag-rope got on the ground, and I 
began ineffectually to try to rise. The 
trouble was, I was on an incline, and the 
propeller therefore was pulling me down. 
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| balanced in the other direction, and 
threw out ballast—about ten handfuls of 
sand—when I shot up 1,000 feet. On 
Tuesday, however, I was poised correct- 
ly, and vaulted the fence easily. 

I went straight over to the Philippines, 
turned and went back over the aéro- 
drome. Then I went over the Floral 
Clock. I could see the time; it was five 
minutes past three. I sailed then over 
the woods to the west, described an arc 
over the Philippines, and went around 
over the concourse again. A second trip 
to the Floral Clock showed me it was 
fifteen minutes past three. I passed over 
the map of the United States, went back 
above the woods, and directed my 
course above the tower of the Woman’s 
Magazine. I hovered a while above the 
aérdrome, and I could have landed where 
[ rose within the inclosure, but Mr. 
aldwin had told me not to do so, on ac- 
count of the fence, so I came to earth a 
little outside. If the engine had been 


working better so that I might have had 
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more power, and if I had had a better 
supply of gasoline, I could just as well 
have gone on to the city and made a long- 
distance trip. 

The great thing in managing this air 
ship is to hold the rudder steady. If it 
is not held firm it will commence to turn 
on the instant, and unless I act very 
quickly I cannot recover my position 
without describing a complete circle. If I 
attempt to shift my weight to alter the 
angle of the machine, then I lose my 
steering power on account of having to 
give up the rudder. You must have your 
hand on that every moment. 

But when one learns how—and the art 
is soon acquired—it is almost as easy to 
direct an air ship as its flight looks to the 
people below. 

Landsmen may think that dizziness 
would be one of the perils of the aéro- 
naut, but it is not so. I take pleas- 
ure, when I have time, in looking down 
on the landscape. There is something 
about the motion of a balloon or air ship 














The “ Arrow,” after trial flight. 


right, behind the propeller. 


Propeller blades show patches made by Captain Baldwin after 
trial trip. Mr. Knabenshue is on the air ship. 


Captain Baldwin is stooping over, to the 
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which relieves the voyager entirely of 
that dizzy feeling which he experiences 
when standing on a high building, or at 
the edge of a precipice, and which 
prompts him to hurl himself down. I 
have never been at all dizzy, and other 
balloonists tell me that they have the 
same immunity. I feel entirely different 
looking down from a balloon from what 
I do when stationed on anything attached 
to the earth. 

Yet one is not so remote from earth 
in the air ship. In my flight, Wednes- 
day, when I was fully 600 feet high, I 
called down to Mr. Baldwin: “Get out 
the automobile!” so that he might fol- 
low me, and he heard me. 

The throng of people around me on 
Wednesday were part of the reason, I 
think, that the trial that day was no bet- 
ter than it was. I must admit that a 
crowd makes me nervous. You never 
know what the people are going to do, 
they may clip off a piece of the silk in 
therr craze for souvenirs; and then all 
their comments are heard by the aéro- 
naut in his preparations. 

But I took a certain pleasure, after all, 


in the enthusiasm of the people. During 
the preparations the excitement was in- 


tense. The onlookers—and the gate re- 
ceipts will show how multitudinous they 
were—were all saying: “Do this!” or 
“Do that!” When I once start, their 
voices are drowned in the puffing of the 
engine. That is all I can hear. 

On preparing to make a landing, as I 
did on Wednesday, in the corn-field fif- 
teen miles away, I glanced down, and 
saw in the various roads leading in that 
direction automobiles tearing along, 
loaded down with enthusiastic fellows. 
As I came down, they burst into the 
field, and raced across it at their best 
clip. They were covered with dust from 
head to foot, but had forgotten every- 
thing except the pleasure of the moment. 
The thought occurred to me that here 
were these dignified men, holding respon- 
sible positions in the world, who, after 
all, were nothing but grown-up boys, out 
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for a good time, and playing away like 
children. Then came the terrible task of 
towing the ship home, avoiding wire 
fences and watching the ropes that théy 
should not be caught. 

The ascent on Wednesday of which I 
have spoken when by throwing out ten 
handfuls of sand I went up 1,000 feet 
shows how nicely balanced the “ Arrow ” 
is. The smallest weight has an effect. 
Even a quarter of a dollar makes a dif- 
ference in the balance. But the adjust- 
ment is so perfect that it is easily possi- 
ble to make an ascent and flight and land 
again without throwing out a particle of 
ballast. 

As I sailed the last time over the 
Woman’s Magazine I thought how sim- 
ple a matter it would be to drop a little 
bottle of nitro-glycerine on it and put the 
building out of existence. With a dir- 
igible air ship like this one the problem, 
for instance, of blowing up Port Arthur 
would be reduced to easy terms. 

Some one suggested to me, “ Suppose 
the Japanese Government were to offer 
you and Mr. Baldwin $100,000 to aid 
them with the air ship, would you go?” 
I can’t say what Mr. Baldwin’s answer 
would .be to such a proposition, but I 
myself would not be mixed up in it for a 
million. The air ship in such surround- 
ings would become the center of their fir- 
ing. It would take only one shell to re- 
duce the “ Arrow” to such destruction 
that not an inch square of her silk would 
remain. The only safety to her captain 
would be the tolerably probable chance 
that neither the Russians nor any one 
else could gauge the altitude so as to 
make a sure aim. A cloud in the sky is 
something very few marksmen can hit. 
There would be a similar uncertainty 
about the air ship. Yet if the projectiles 
did strike the mark nothing but a pro- 
found patriotism could make allowance 
for so horrible a death. There would al- 
ways be danger, unless the air ship 
should sail two or three miles above the 
land, and to be so high would greatly 
limit its efficiency in dropping explosives. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





Novels and Novelists 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


{All of our readers, of course, know Mrs. Harris, but not all, perhaps, know that 


she is one of our regular and most valued book reviewers. 


The Putnams have just an- 


nounced that she and Mr. Paul EB. More (our former literary editor and now literary 
editor of the New York Evening Post) are the joint authors of “‘ The Jessica Letters,” 


published anonymously a few months ago. 


We have taken the liberty of printing Mrs. 


Harris’s picture elsewhere in this issue.—EDI1TOoR.] 


E are too young yet, and merely 
clever to produce good litera- 
ture in this country. We have 

genius enough and to spare, but we lack 
the manner and mental repose and in- 
tellectual breeding up8n which the art 
of literature is founded. What we really 
need is better in- 
formed and more 
effective critics. In 


the days of Haw- 
thorne, Lowell and 
Emerson, while we 
were still influenced 
chiefly by elder Eng- 
lish authors, 


we 
wrote with some of 
the repose and dig- 
nity which charac- 
terize real literature ; 
but since we have 
begun to be just our- 
selves we miss the 
mark somehow. It 
is reported that 
More, the author 
of the “ Shelburn 
Essays,” has found 
itt and Hamilton 
Mabie always 
thought he knew 
where it was, but if so he has been as 
indefinite about locating it as was the 
South Georgia. Cracker who gave a 
stranger this general direction: 

“ Hits two sights and three hoots that 
er way from here to Puddin’town! ” 

And, of course, there is Bliss Carman, 
who writes about literature with the air 
of a man who felt the laurels on his 
brow. That is his trouble, he feels his 
own brow too much. But the three-page 
length of his essays indicates how astute- 
ly he gauges popular interest in this sub- 
ject. And the average reader is so sim- 
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ple he is not offended ; for he is heard to 
quote from “The Kinship of Nature” 
and “ The Friendship of Art” oftener 
than he does from any other books of 
this class, because Mr. Carman’s nebu- 
lous reflections exactly equal the vague- 
ness of his powers of comprehension. 
He represents the 
sophomore stage of 
American art intelli- 
gence. 

But the fact that 
we do not know how 
does not mean that 
we are not writing a 
great many books, 
mostly novels. Since 
January the writer 
has received 120 
novels from THE IN- 
DEPENDENT and else- 
where for review, 
and while few will 
survive the year, 
nearly all of them 
are absurdly clever, 
showing that the 
authors have in- 
genuity and energy, 
rather than a literary 
sense of things. The 
scenes are laid everywhere on the earth, 
and nearly everywhere in time. There is 
much fresh coloring and erratic psychol- 
ogy. Even little children, monkeys and 
tadpoles are involved. But not many 
stories have been written that are 
vouched for by the natural, eternal order 
of things. We are returning, in fact, to 
the idea which produced the fauns, satyrs 
and centaurs of mythology. But with 
the ancients this was a poetic way of in- 
dicating a reversio.: to type, while with 
us it is the literary art of caricaturing 
and misplacing human emotions and ac- 
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BLISS CARMAN 


tions. Kipling revived the fashion to 
suit the times in his Jungle stories. Bal- 
zac did it long before for the French in 
tales like his “ Love in the Desert.” And 
always, everywhere, there have been 
traces in fiction and poetry of this amal- 
gamation of instincts and emotions be- 
tween different species ; but in this coun- 
try we had not passed the innocent, 
humorous stage until during this year. 
Seton-Thompson’s “ Johnny-bear” was 
really a peevish little boy with the stom- 
ach ache, and the dog-hero in “ The Bar 
Sinister’ was a man disguised by canine 
features and mannerisms; but recently 
Robert Chambers has crossed the line 
with his story of the man-fish. There is 
no poetry, power or charm in this con- 
ception to justify it—nothing but a 
hideous wit and a frightful suggestion 
to explain it. 


Nearly all the 
novels mentioned 
above were written 
by what may be 
termed _ average 
novelists, the kind 
who write chiefly to 
please the public. 
Fecundity is a char- 
acteristic of this 
class. They all pro- 
duce from one to 
three novels a year, 
and there are more 
of them than one 
would suppose. Few 
authors, indeed, can 
afford to ignore the 
average readers. 
Some think Henry 
James has reached 
this high estate, but 
that is a mistake. 
Notwithstanding the 
elevated titles he 
gives his stories, Mr. 
James occasionally 
looks back over his 
literary shoulder and 
winks so scandalous- 
ly at the most wicked 
and commonplace of 
his readers as to con- 
vulse him with merri- 
ment over his un- 
derstanding of the 
real meaning which 

lies delicately suggestive of the worst be- 
neath the chastity of the writer’s literary 
expression. Theodore Roberts published 
a story this year remarkable for its mas- 
culine integrity and for the fact that 
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there was no telepathy between him and 
the reader. Merriman saw things far 
and near in their dramatic relations to 
one another, and his last novel was a 
deliberate effort to prove the same, ap- 
parently for his own hermit satisfaction ; 
but \ir. Howells is perhaps the only nov- 
elist in this country who successfully 
evades the average reader. The latter 
buys his books, probably for conscience 
sake; but he was never known to read 
one through to the final chapter. The 
reason is that Mr. Howells has reduced 
romance so nearly to the level of life that 
the victim does not know whether he is 
living or reading. And he is not the man 
willingly to extend his experience of the 
commonplace to the very literary edge of 
things. 

Of the novels mentioned 61 were writ- 
ten by men and 59 by women. Now, in 
George Eliot’s day women wrote like 
men, but of late that is the thing they 
do most femininely. In real life many 
of them cherish the most manly am- 
bitions and the broadest ideas concern- 
ing their right to do and develop, until 
one could imagine that they wish to 
become the fathers of their country. 
But the most excruciatingly feminine 
thing ever seen in this world is a 
novel written by a woman. It grows 
out of her greater sense of freedom. She 
has got the intellectual use of herself, and 
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THEODORE ROBERTS 


“she unconsciously puts herself forward in 


fiction, just as she dares in life. These 
books are always readily recognized even 
when the writer signs her initials, man 


fashion. They have the heartrending 
“earmarks” of femininity. First, she 
invariably detaches the “ soul ” from the 
body in her dramatic fervor. A man 
writer would be ashamed to approach a 
strange reader at once with the naked 
soul of the hero in his hand, so to speak; 
but the female author works straight 
through the coat and vest chapters of her 
story until she reaches the quivering, 
distracted souls of the hero and heroine. 
Then she sets up a standard of ethics be- 
tween them (Edith Wharton has ex- 
celled in this moral Tower of Babel 
building!) and exhausts all the other 
chapters trying to drag them away from 
it. This is the dramatic feature of the 
story—the female tenacity with which 
the hero clings to his “ ideal,’ while 
actually carrying on much worse than 
he ever does in a man’s novel. A book 
could be written explaining why the ac- 
tual and ideal are the East and West of 
a woman’s mind ; meanwhile every story 
she writes proves it. With her in litera- 
ture all action is heart action. Her char- 
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acters progress through the tale from one 
state of feeling to another. And they 
demonstrate perfectly that sentimental- 
ism is often egotism in tears. Generally 
they are being consumed by some mys- 
terious inner fire even when the reader 
first meets them calmly seated upon the 
Juliet gallery in the first chapter. This 
is why Alice Brown’s heroines all have 
pallid hands and a sort of poetic hysteria. 
They aren’t well; usually they have a 
fatal malady. There was a time, of 
course, when consumption and other kin- 
dred disorders could 
be used with great 
effect in fiction, but 
now we know too 
much about mi- 
crobes and bacilli to 
be impressed by such 
symptoms, and the 
woman novelist 
should realize it. At 
present she has a 
neurotic use of 
words even in de- 
scriptions of natural 
scenery. No chemis- 
try of colors, for in- 
stance, could pro- 
duce such a horizon 
as Hallie Erminie 
Rives describes in 
“The Castaway,” 
altho one might 
approach the gen- 
eral effect with a green flash light 
and a variegated Roman candle if the 
sun wore a red night shirt in the middle 
of the afternoon. She, by the way, is the 
first writer to compare rain clouds to 
“white horses’ tails,’ and gives poor 
Byron the credit for it! This is probably 
the youngest simile in the year’s fiction, 
and it will be a long time before the 
heavens live up to it. 

A few years ago the heroine in fiction 
had “irregular” teeth and very little 
hair on her head. It was the fashion to 
say that she had just a “ wisp,” and the 
intimation was that she took no care of 
it, “ roughed ” it, in fact. Now not so 
much is said about her teeth, even when 
she smiles, but her hair is greatly em- 
phasized. And she invariably sits down 
after the ball to brush it out before the 
dazzled reader. And if real women had 
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as much, the evening “ pompadours ” we 
see would be far honester than they are. 
Naturally no novelist would be able to 
do justice to a bald-headed heroine. She 
would appall his romantic imagination 
and offend all his male readers; but if 
Mr. Howells could have confessed to a 
little thinness about Hope Hawbeck’s 
temples it would not have spoiled the 
tale; or if Charles Marriott could have 
left Genevera’s red locks modestly 
braided (as they should have been at the 
time of night when she met her lover in 
. the candle lit pas- 
sage), instead of 
having them leaping 
about her in copper 
waves, the effect 
might have been less 
entrancing, but 
women readers 
would not have been 
so mortified by the 
contrast between 
facts and fiction. 
But this discussion 
of the year’s fiction 
would be incomplete 
without an appro- 
priate tribute to the 
“great American” 
novel and to the au- 
thor of it. Both are 
like the poor, we 
have them always 
with us. No sooner 
are we over the agitation of expect- 
ing one before another is born. And 
they do bear a striking family re- 
semblance to’ one another; for, al- 
most without exception, they are 
founded upon our social evils and na- 
tional sins, past and present. The au- 
thor’s patriotism is a rabid form of sec- 
tionalism, or something worse. Thus 
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-Mr. Lewis’s new novel is an effort to pre- 


sent as actual every sort of corruption 
possible to a republican government. 
And his offense consists in the brilliancy 
with which he accomplishes his purpose. 

But the latest novel of this class is 
Upton Sinclair’s “ Manassas.” What 
Thomas Dixon did in “The Leopard’s 
Spots” by way of collecting evidence 
of crimes and cruelties practiced by the 
North against the South during the Civil 
War period and afterward Mr. Sinclair 
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has matched in this very able book with 
an exposure of the South prior and dur- 
ing the same period. Each has chosen 
the time when his enemy was at his 
worst. The initial chapters of “ Man- 
assas”’ give what the author considers 
the Southern aristocrat’s hallucination of 
the situation. Then he makes haste to 
Boston, from which angle of vision the 
remaining chapters are composed to 
show how loathsome the Southern peo- 
ple really were. And he has buttressed 
the whole thing up so well with a history 
of the Missouri Compromise, with the 
Kansas election frauds, as to make the 
Southerner’s character a marvel of vil- 
lainy. He is a brave man, with the lit- 
erary courage of his convictions—convic- 
tions, to be sure, which belonged to the 
honest old Abolition days in New Eng- 
land, and which cost nothing now to pro- 
claim. But to those who know the peo- 
ple he so ably dishonors his book will 
seem like an ignoble tribute to men long 
dead—all of whom were heroes andmany 
virtuous beyond this immaculate author’s 
powers of conception. That slaves were 
often as cruelly treated in the South is 
doubtless true. And the peculiar literary 
distinction of.that class of writers to 
which Mr. Sinclair belongs is that they 
will not permit the innocent young sons 
of the South to forget it. He would 
brand them to the third generation with 
the stigma of a system for which they 
are in no wise responsible. This is the 
crime most often committed in the name 
of godliness. Heaven forgives, sinners 
forgive, but there is a certain sort of 
person who never does. They gloat with 
carrion prayers over the iniquities of the 
whole world. This is the element in 
which their virtue moves and fattens. 
And they have a notion of godly 
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vengeance that is demoniacal. Thus in 
this story the slave who dies of his 
wounds passes at once to the bedside of 
the overseer who had tortured him. And 
here we have a livid scene of horror rare- 
ly surpassed in fiction. It represents the 
author’s idea of retribution. And evi- 
dently he has the dramatic hang of the 
situation—if God were just a man God. 
But even then, when the South was rot- 
ting beneath a brutal order of things, 
God was not quite Mr. Sinclair’s kind of 
Abolitionist, else the South would never 
have survived the agonies inflicted upon 
it. For never was a good deed accom- 
plished with more lasting cruelty than 
was the abolition of slavery. 

But the irony of it all is expressed in 
Sinclair’s pompous dedication of the vol- 
ume: “ That the men of this land may 
know the heritage that has come down 
to them.” He gathers up the offal of the 
South during her most putrid period, 
mixes in the hatred of the North, frosts 
it with abolition virtues only and pre- 
sents it as a valuable literary contribution 
to “the men of this land!” A more 
egregious insult could scarcely have been 
conceived. How fairly does Kipling’s 
fame shine by comparison, not merely 
because he is a great writer, but because 
he is loyal to what is brave, honest and 
virtuous in the British Government and 
character. If we could only see it, noth- 
ing is more degrading to national con- 
sciousness than books like Sinclair’s and 
Dixon’s, works of art and genius made 
up of all that we should wish to forget. 
It is a sort of literary inversion of pa- 
triotism. And from such a point of view 
it would be easier to discover the North 
Pole than to write the “ Great American 
Novel.” 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 





A Review of the Important Books of 
the Year 


Fiction 
Traffics and Discoveries. By Rudyard Kipling. 
Doubleday, Page. 1.50. 
Anthony Hope. McClure, 


Double Harness. y 
Phillips. $1.50. 
By Charles Marriott. Appleton. $1.50. 


Genevra, 


Dorothea. By Maarten Maartens. Appleton. $1.5v. 

The Son of Royal Langbrith. By W. D. Howells. 
Harper. 00. 

The a Book. By Henry James. Scribner. 


Gorgo. By Charles Kelsey Gaines. Jothrop. $1.50. 

The ogg 3 uair. By Maurice Hewlett. Macmil- 
lan. 50. 

The Ladder of Swords. By Gilbert Parker. Har- 
7. $1.50. 

ihe t Eve. By Henry Seton Merriman. Scrib- 
ner. 50. 

The American Prisoner. By Eden Phillpotts. Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

Sir Mortimer. By Mary Johnston. Harper. $1.50. 

The were. By Winston Churchill. Macmillan. 

wv. 


By G. Morgan. Lippincott. $1.50. 
By Upton Sinclair. Macmillan Co. 
By Ellen Glasgow. Doubleday, 


By Robert Herrick. Macmillan. 
By “ The Commuter’s Wife.” 


. By Mrs. John Van Vorst. 
Doubleday, Page. $1.50. 

He That Eateth Bread With Me. By Mrs. H. B. 
Mitchell Keays. McClure, Phillips. $1.50. 
The +. en By Robert Grant. Scribner. 

ov. 


Sanctuary. By Edith Wharton. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.50. 
The itor" Which Never Reached Him. Dutton. 


The Jessica Letters. By Paul B. More and Mrs. 
L. H. Harris. Putaams. 1.10. 
Nancy Stair. By Elinor M. Lane. Appleton. $1.50. 
My Friend Prospero. By Henry Harland. Mc- 
Clure, vig $1.50. 
A —- of Elizabeth in Riigen. Macmillan Co. 
50, 


The Issue. 

Manassas. 

The Deliverance. 
Page. $1.50. 

The Common Lot. 
1.50. 

The Woman Berens. . 


wv. 
The Wood Carver of ’Lympus. By M. E. Wailer. 
Little, Brown. $1.50. 
The Sea Wolf. By Jack London. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Krpcinc’s books prove his near rela- 
tionship to the whole human race. With 
the exception of those who resent 
his gospel of force and imperialism 
he has won the affection as well as the 
admiration of his readers. It is, there- 
fore, with peculiar anxiety and pleasure 
that they welcome a new volume from 
his pen. What if he had lost the inimit- 
able Kipling touch, that manly sense of 
things and character which makes what 
he writes delightfully stimulating? Sup- 
pose his amazing faculty for the in- 
credible and spiritual had been domies- 
ticated at last by the insidious rationalism 
of the age! So far as his last volume of 
stories is concerned, we may thankfully 
dismiss our fears. They are all we could 
hope for, and that is more than we ex- 
pect from most authors. 
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There have a number of good English 
novels this year, but Anthony Hope’s will 
probably attract more attention than the 
others. He could not have got the sug- 
gestion for this story from his own 
honeymoon so recently passed. If he is 
correct, the perils of the married life in 
English society should appeal especially 
to his melodramatic ability. But they do 
not. He writes gracefully and cheerfully 
of shrews, drabs, libertines and fools all 
married to one another, and all highly 
respectable people. It is very confusing 
and some people will question his artistic 
veracity in representing such a state of 
affairs. Charles Marriott’s Cornwall 
story is particularly satisfying in the 
completeness of his conception, the chaste 
and delicate color tones suggested by his 
literary style, and especially in the fact 
that he presents a heroine without botan- 
izing her. She holds together to the last 
with the fine reticence of a real woman. 
She is like a lily left standing in a lonely 
garden. Dorothea is also.-a lily heroine, 
but crowded on all sides by brambles and 
foul-smelling weeds. But the book is 
a fascinating one on account of Maarten 
Maartens’s nice character drawing—not 
the same thing as the drawing of nice 
characters. 

In discussing our own fiction Mr. 
Howells’s novel comes first by custom, 
altho he is not primarily a novelist, but 
a psychologist who uses fiction for pur- 
poses of illustration. This year, however, 
he is more interesting, less neurotic, and 
the book gives the impression of having 
been written by an evolutionist with his 
hat off to'the old-fashioned heaven. Henry 
James sustains about .the same relation 
to our literary world that William Astor 
does to our social order; but we have 
never shirked the responsibility of own- 
ing him on this account. And it is a re- 
sponsibility when we consider that the 
titles of his novels is all most people ever 
understand. The best classical novel of 
the year, or of the years, for that matter, 
comes from Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines. 
It is something more than a tableau of 
Athenian life ; it is a living interpretation 
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of the noblest period in Grecian history. 
Second to none in literary merit, Mau- 

rice Hewlett’s story of Mary, Queen of 

Scots, comes first, chronologically consid- 

ered, among the historical novels. This 

is a knight’s defense of a woman, written 

with the charm of a genius and the accu- 

racy of a student. The fact that Gilbert 

Parker’s story of Huguenot persecution 

has proved such a notable failure would 

seem to indicate that a gifted writer is 

often so limited in temperament and per- 

ception to his own 

times that he can- 

not realize the past 

in any vitally dra- 

matic form. Henry 

Seton Merriman’s 

last novel is his- 

torical and psycho- 

logical. He had 

the power of con- 

trasting the char- 

acteristics of two 

nations as if they 

were individuals. 


And he worked 
their respective na- 


tional lineaments 
into his story with 
the caustic severity 
of one who sus- 
tained a judicial 
rather than human 
relation to men 
and affairs. Phill- 
potts’s novel is the 
only one we have 
ever had giving the 
English version of 
the War of 1812. 
And it is par- 
ticularly worthy of note, since it 
contains a scene on the lonely moor 
in a stormy night between a mur- 
derer and a traitor which comes nearer 
reaching the hights of tragedy than 
we find anywhere else in this year’s 
fiction. Mary Johnston has at last 
crossed over from Colonial Virginia 
(probably in one of those British ships 
which always anchored early in her other 
stories to let out the heroine or villain 
destined to torture the hero’s faithful 
heart!) and laid the scene of her last 
novel in England during the nineteenth 
century. But it does not really matter 
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where she lays her scenes, since they 
never touch earth any how. Her charae- 
ters float in a mist of fine language, and 
they never did or could have lived any- 
where outside of a lady’s imagination. 
The fact that Churchill’s novel is the best 
selling book of the year does not mean 
that it is especially good from the literary 
point of view. He has made an awkward 
effort to dramatize one of those great 
pioneer movements which stretched the 
boundaries of this country. It appeals 
to American pride 
and patriotism— 
qualities more 
highly developed 
in us than any 
sense of art. Mor- 
gan’s story of the 
Civil War is an 
abler book, but it 
is open to the same 
criticism of being 
out of drawing in 
many places. Up- 
ton Sinclair covers 
the same _ period 
from a widely dif- 
ferent point of 
view. Morgan is 
an artist lacking in 
technic, while Sin- 
clair is a socialist 
whose literary style 
has not yet reached 
maturity and cer- 
tainty. He is apt to 
begin a paragraph 
in a deep bass, 
man-tone and end 
it with a feminine 
shriek. Ellen Glas- 
gow’s novel is a faithful representation of 
conditions in Virginia during the Recon- 
struction period, but the popularity of the 
book arose from the anti-bellum philoso- 
phy it contained and from the contrasts 
drawn between social ideals before and 
after the War. 

Robert Herrick is entitled to the dis- 
tinction of having produced the most sig- 
nificant novel of the year in this country. 
Unlike most writers who deal with the 
problems of our peculiar civilization, he is 
not an iconoclast, but he is constructive. 
He forecasts an ethical order of things 
toward which we tend with all the moral 
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and intellectual strength we have. Pos- 
sibly he lacks enthusiasm, but he is an 
able man, a good prophet, imbued with 
the right kind of socialism. But most of 
our problem novels have been written by 
women—not that they know anything 
about solving such difficulties, but they 
are by nature alarmists, and the dangers 
that beset us appeal to their dramatic in- 
stincts. ‘“ The Commuter’s Wife,” who 
is distinctly a man’s woman, has given a 
very accurate diagnosis of the woman 
who is attempting by a certain course of 
conduct and mental exercise to evolve a 
third, neuter sex. And she proves that 
after all it is nothing more than a new 
form of feminine hysteria. Mrs. Van 
Vorst has portrayed with equal antagon- 
ism, but less ability, another danger 
which threatens us. She thinks that the 
women in this country are about to quit 
bearing children, and that their social 
and intellectual pursuits lead to nervous 
prostration if not to suicide. This is aw- 
ful if it is true, but at least we are not 
yet obliged to impart it to our public 
school children. Mrs. Keays presents the 
divorce problem in a light which suggests 
that all parties concerned will be damned 
if they do, and equally damned if they 
don’t. And this is about the way of it 
with people who seek outside affinities 
and inside separations, but no one was 
expecting a woman to be so plain about 
it. Mr. Grant strives to prove that the 
High Church doctrine of the indissolu- 
bility of marriage is tyrannical, oppress- 
ive and productive of immorality. Edith 
Wharton’s literary style is not so pure as 
it was three years ago, and in her last 
novel she carries her moral speculations 
to the point of absurdity when the hero- 
ine consents to marry a man whom she 
despises in order that she may save his 
possible children from degeneracy. 

Eleven volumes have appeared during 
the year in which women “ confess ” or 
write letters about themselves, and they 
have all been most conceitedly: clever 
about it. They supply the ballet element 
in our fiction; they have the same art of 
genuflecting and enticing in a literary 
way that these stage dolls have in reality. 
The Letters Which Never Reached Him 
is the only volume in the list where lit- 
erary quality dominates the peculiar man- 
nerism of coquettish femininity. 
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The Jessica Letters belong in a class 
by themselves, half way between novels 
and essays—that is, they are just what 
they purport to be, letters, and very good 
ones. It is the sort of book which tempts 
one to pencil the margins. 

Some books are to be prized because of 
the charm they exercise over the reader’s 
imagination, or for some appeal they 
make to the finer sympathies. Elinor 
McCartny Lane’s story belongs to this 
latter class. No woman ever could have 
been so lovable as this Nancy Stair, but 
her “ Nancyness ” reminds us of all femi- 


nine adorableness. And Henry Harland’s 


romance would create a May morning 
mood in the mind of any reader on the 
bleakest December day. The iridescent 
style in which it is written is like sun- 
shine, and the characters are as native to 
it as butterflies are to June weather. In 
the same way Elizabeth’s account of her 
vacation on Rigen is refreshing and en- 
tertaining like the society of a charming 
woman on a holiday. We miss Peter 
Rosegger this year, whose novels always 
abound with forest and peasant life. 
Mary Waller’s story of the cripple living 
among the Green Mountains of New 
Hampshire is the only book which be- 
longs even remotely to this class that has 
been published in this country this year. 
She has interpreted a trifle feverishly, but 
she conveys a message from the quiet 
places worth while. 

In originality and power the Sea Wolf 
is probably the most important novel of 
the year. A man and a woman, super- 
refined, delicately nurtured and over- 
cultured, are carried away by an Arctic 
sealer, under a captain ..of inhuman 
strength and brutality, and are brought 
into primitive conditions where they 
must fight for life and struggle for exist- 


ence. 
Sd 


Poetry 


The Rout of the Amazons and The Centaur’s Booty. 
T. Sturge Moore. London: Duckworth & 


At t Gates of Song and Oastalian Days. By 

Lloyd Miffiin. London: Henry Frowde.  - ‘ 
Cornish Ballads B 8. 
Hawker. New York: John Lane. $ 


and Other Poems. 


Collected Verses. By Alfred Cochrane. 
York: Longmans, Green. 

Vita. By Grace Denio Litchfield. Boston: Rich- 
ard G. Badger. $1.25. 
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BOOKS OF 


El Dorado: A svanete. By Ridgeley Torrence. 
New York: John Lan 


THE annual crop ‘of poetry has been 
rather sparse and thin, and is, on the 
whole, what there is of it, rather char- 
acterless. At the same time there are a 
few happy exceptions in which some 
more or less definite aim or tendency is 
at least discernible. There seems, for 
instance, to be a sort of tentative reaction 
in favor of classicism, and the most suc- 
cessful work of the year has evidently 
been composed with an eye to Greek 
poetry. First and foremost in this class 
come Mr. Moore’s Rout of the Amazons 
and Centaur’s Booty, the former of which 
in particular contains some exquisite 
verse. Both these pieces are Greek, after 
a fashion, not only by their subjects, but 
also by their appreciation of the sensu- 
ous beauty and exhilaration of life. They 
are romantic, however, by the indeter- 
minateness of their form and by their 
extreme sensibility. They are troubled 
by the very vision of that beauty in 
which they delight and they lack in their 
final effect the large, pacific contem- 
plativeness of Greek art. Close beside 
these two dramatic dialogs should be 


set Mr. Moody’s Fire Bringer, which 
resembles the former in being also di- 
vided between two contrary impulses. 


On the one hand, it approaches the 
Prometheus of A®schylus in its pene- 
trating sense of horror at a world con- 
fused, but, unlike the latter, its dread is 
not so much of moral as of physical 
disorder. On the other hand, it ap- 
proaches Shelley’s Prometheus by its 
faith in the efficiency of a regular social 
system rather than in the integrity of 
the individual conscience. While Mr. 
Moody’s verse is the more rhetorical and 
orotund, Mr. Moore’s the more flexible 
and insinuating, they are both alike en- 
couraging, inasmuch as they seem to 
mark a decided revival in the dramatic 
use of blank verse as compared with 
Browning’s prosing and Tennyson’s 
lyricism. In connection with this same 
consciousness of classic models should 
be mentioned Mr. Carman’s Sappho, an 
interesting attempt to restore, or better, 
perhaps, to recreate the lyrics of that 
unhappy poetess, whence are emitted 
some few sparks of boreal passion from 
time to time. 
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There is but little to remind one of 
the Greeks, on the contrary, in Mr. Mif- 
flin’s sonnets. The naturalism by which 
they are animated is altogether modern. 
Mr. Mifflin, who i. unquestionably the 
most successful and considerable of pres- 
ent day sonneteers, is distinguished by 
his cunning in the craft to which he has 
almost exclusively devoted himself and 
by his enthusiasm for nature. His weak- 
ness is rather that of his generation than 
his own. It consists essentially in a 
tremulous susceptibility to the intima- 
tions of the physical creation and an in- 
ability to convert them to the uses of the 
moral creature. In this sense nature is 
literally his passion. 

Of serious lyric there is almost noth- 
ing notable. It seems to be growing 
harder from year to year to produce these 
“ profuse strains of unpremeditated art.” 
There have been numerous attempts, 
and, with the exception of Hawker’s re- 
printed pieces, which really belong to 
another time, very nearly as many fail- 
ures. Even the interest of this Cornish 
poet is partly antiquarian and curious, 
something like that of old china, while 
his temper shades off into a sort of 
clerical or ecclesiastical mysticism. His 
collection, however, holds a few rather 
fine pieces, “ Song of the Western Men,” 
“ Pauline,” and the fragmentary “ Quest 
of the Sangreal,” which makes a strik- 
ing pendant to Tennyson’s. In lighter 
and occasional vein Mr. Cochrane’s vol- 
ume is thoroughly praiseworthy. It is 
simple, quaint, pleasantly old-fashioned, 
a little regretful, and with that quiet 
humor which hovers rather doubtfully 
between jest and earnest as tho uncertain 
which were after all the more serious. 

With regard to the literary drama— 
that is, the play which will read at any 
rate—there is small cause for congratula- 
tion. Miss Litchfield has produced in 
her Vita a rather close and clever imita- 
tion of a morality, an ingenious tour de 
force, presumably inspired by the revival 
of “Everyman,” and Mr. Torrence in 
his El Dorado has reverberated a few 
Elizabethan echoes. But they are both 
of them pale, unearthly apparitions, 
haunting in regions quite remote from 
the pre-emptory concerns of every 
day. 
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Religion and Philosophy 


Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit. By Auguste Sabatier. McClure. 


50. 

The — Testament in the Christian Ohurch. By 
Edward Caldwell Moore. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Faith and Morals. By Wilhelm Herrmann. Put- 

nam. $1.25. 
The Veil of the Temple; or, From Dark to Twt- 
ng By William Hurrell Mallock. Put- 
By George A. 


m. $1. 

Ultimate Conceptions of Faith. 
Gordon. Houghton. $1.30. 

The Direct and Fundamental Proofs of the Ohris- 
tian Religion. By George William Knox. 
Scribner. $1.20. 

Christian Faith in an Age of Science. By William 
North —_, Ne Wesleyan University. Arm- 
strong. $1.5 

The Beginnings oF Christianity. By Paul Wernle. 
Putnam. $2.50. 

The a yf and Authorship of the Fourth Gos- 
pel. By J. Drummond. Scribner. $3.50. 

Le Quatrieme Evangile. By A. Loisy. Paris: 


Picard et Fils. 

The Book of Genesis. With Introduction and 
—~ i by 8 Driver. London: Methuen 
an 

A Oritical and Exegetical Commentary on Num- 
bers. By George Buchanan Gray. Scribner. 

Narratives of the Beginnings of Hebrew History. 
y Charles Foster Kent. cribner. $2.75. 

The Psalms in Human Life. By Rowland E. 
Prothero. Dutton. $3.50. 

A Dictionary of the Bible. Edited by James Hast- 
ings. Extra volume. Scribner. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. May 4 VI, VII and VIII. 
Funk and Wagnalls. $6.0 

The Code of Hammurabi. = of Chicago 
Press. $4.00. 

The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philoso- 
phers. By Edward Caird. Macmillan. 

Humanism. By F. C. 8. Schiller. 


Nature of Goodness. By George H. Palmer. 

Houghton, Mifflin. $1.10. 

Morals: The Psycho-Sociological Bases of Ethics. 
y G. L. Duprat. Scribner. $1.50. 

An Introductory ag | of Ethics. By Warner 
Fite. Longmans, Green. 

Adolescence. By G. Stanley Hall. Appleton. $7.50 

Herbert Spencer. By Josiah Royce. Fox, Duffield. 
1.25. 


Macmillan. 


The 


TuHE first place among the religious 
books of the year must be given to 
Sabatier’s Religions of Authority and 
the Religion of the Spirit, because of its 
ability and learning, its spiritual unction 


and the importance of its subject. It is 
a critique of the principle of external 
authority, both as manifested in the 
Catholic dogma of the infallibility of the 
Church and in the Protestant doctrine 
of the infallibility of the Bible. Against 
the idea of an external authority Sabatier 
asserts the religion of the spirit, the ab- 
solute freedom of each man before God, 
the privilege and duty of the soul to its 
own life. He argues, with much ability 
and careful appeal to history, that this 
religion of absolute spiritual liberty is 
the religion of Protestantism, and he 
claims merely to carry out the faith of 
the reformers to its logical end. 
Professor Moore maintains similar 
positions in regard to authority in The 
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New Testament in the Christian Church. 
His book tells, in clear, graphic style, the 
history of the rise of the New Testa- 
ment canon, 

“The process of investing of certain per- 
fectly natural and incidental and occasional 
writings of the earliest Christianity with the 
character of Scripture.” 


Faith and Morals is a translation of 
two of the briefer writings of Wil- 
helm Herrmann, the most distinguished 
teacher of systematic theology in Ger- 
many. The book presents one of the 
leading and most important elements of 
Herrmann’s teaching, that of the inti- 
mate and vital relation between ethics 
and religious faith. It contrasts the 
Catholic and Protestant principles of 
morals, with sharp criticism of the Catho- 
lic position. It is an important addition 
to the literature of Christian ethics. 

The Veil of the Temple is a philosophic 
dialog on the present status of re- 
ligion and ethics in the light of modern 
science. Spencer, Balfour, Henson and 
other English leaders of thought are the 
speakers, and the positions of each are 
treated to very shrewd and penetrating 
criticism. Mr. Mallock is an able writer 
on themes in the borderland between re- 
ligion and philosophy, and his book is 
one of the most thoughtful and enter- 
taining of the year. 

The vigorous thought, the clear ex- 
pression, and the habit of writing on 
subjects of which people really wish to 
think, which have made Dr. Gordon so 
widely and favorably known, appear 
again in his Ultimate Conceptions of 
Faith. He treats such subjects as Per- 
sonality, Humanity, Optimism and the 
Moral Universe. Dr. Knox’s “ essay in 
comparative apologetics,” the sub-title 
of his work on The Direct and Funda- 
mental Proofs of the Christian Religion, 
is an endeavor to defend and recommend 
the important elements of Christian be- 
lief by portrayal of the religious teach- 
ings and ethical ideals of Jesus. He 
adopts a new method in apologetics, one 
in accord with the modern view of the 
world. Professor Rice aims to show 
that Christian Faith in an Age of Sc- 
ence is entirely possible. He expounds 
modern scientific theories with accuracy, 
and modern views of the Bible with fair- 
ness, and his attempt at reconciliation is 
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marked by good sense and good temper. 

In biblical history and interpreta- 
tion a number of scholarly and valuable 
works have been issued. The translation 
of Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity 
makes accessible one of the most brilliant, 
tho one of the most radical, of recent 
expositions of the life and work of Jesus, 
the character of Paul, and the creation 
and earliest development of Christianity. 
The difficulties of the question of the 
authorship and character of the Fourth 
Gospel are shown by the elaborate com- 
mentaries of Principal Drummond and 
the abbé Loisy. Drummond holds to 
the traditional authorship and early date, 
and gives special attention to the external 
evidence for the early use of the Gospel. 
Loisy maintains the post-apostolic origin 
and the unhistorical character of the 
writing to which the name of John was 
so early attached, and treats the difficult 
questions with breadth and thoroughness 
and reverent religious feeling, and with 
juster sense of proportion than Drum- 
mond. 

Both Driver’s Genesis and Gray’s 
Numbers have taken rank at once as the 
best commentaries in English on their 
respective portions of the Old Testament, 
and both treat helpfully the questions in 
Old Testament History and Religion 
suggested by the text of the two books. 
The Narratives of the Beginnings of 
Hebrew History, the first volume of the 
Student’s Old Testament, arranges the 
historical portions of the first eight books 
of the Bible in parallel columns according 
to the division into documents now held 
by most scholars. It enables ready com- 
parison of the priestly writer, the 
prophetic writer, etc., and is the least 
expensive and most convenient of such 
books thus far published. Mr. Prothero, 
in The Psalms in Humen Life, has col- 
lected many interesting instances when 
the Psalms have been quoted at impor- 
tant crises in men’s lives, and when they 
have served to give expression to feeling 
at memorable scenes in history. 

The extra volume of Hastings’s Bible 
Dictionary is a valuable addition to that 
valuable work of reference. It contains 
complete indexes, and a number of long 
articles by writers of the best authority 
on subjects closely allied to biblical! 
study, such as the Religion of Babylonia, 
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the Religion of Israel, the Didache, etc. 
The Code of Hammurabi is treated at 
length, tho of course not in the fulness 
of the now standard work on the code 
issued by the University of Chicago 
Press. 

Of importance both in religion and in 
philosophy is the Evolution of Theology 
in the Greek Philosophers, by the Master 
of Balliol. Dr. Caird has sometimes 
been criticised for too broad generaliza- 
tions, but his works possess a thorough- 
ness and penetration which make him 
one of the most suggestive and most 
quoted of present writers in the philos- 
ophy of religion. Mr. Schiller is an en- 
ergetic and vivacious sort of a meta- 
physician, and in Humanism he treats 
man as he stands, the “ world of man’s 
experience as it has come to seem to 
him,” in a style reminding one of Wil- 
liam James. Professor Palmer’s study 
of The Nature of Goodness is a helpful 
and persuasive essay on some daily prob- 
lems of the moral life. In Morals, by 
Professor Duprat, the psychological 
view of the grounds of moral obligation 
is expounded and applied to several mod- 
ern ethical systems. Professor Fite is 
an idealist and a severe critic of hedon- 
ism. His Introductory Study of Ethics 
is marked by mature judgment and 
trenchant criticism, and is one of the 
more valuable of recent treatises in 
morals. Professor Royce’s work is a re- 
view of the history*and meaning of the 
Concept of Evolution, in particular of 
Spencer’s view of evolution in the light 
of his recent autobiography, with certain 
critical observations on Spencer’s work 
as a thinker. There is likewise—and 
what is perhaps best—a very entertaining 
description of Spencer’s personality. 

Hall’s Adolescence is one of the most 
important contributions yet made by the 
young science of experimental psychol- 
ogy to the problems of religion, philoso- 
phy and education. We shall soon dis- 
cuss it in a special article. 


& 


Politics, Economics, Sociology 


Actual Government as Applied Under American 
Oonditions. By Albert Bushnell Hart. Long- 


mans. $2.00. 
Machiavelli and > pote State. 


By Louls 
yer. Ginn. 


The Story of New Zealand. By Frank Parsons. 
Cc. F. Taylor, Philadelphia. $3.00. 
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Canada in the Twentieth Century. By H. G. 
ey « Dutton. $4.00. 
emocracy. By Louis F. Post. Moody 
Pub ishing Co. 
Elements of Political Hconomy. By J. Shield 
Nicholson. Macmillan. 


mee « of Political Economy. “By James Bonar. 


Principles “of Political Fwy By Charles rey 
Translated by C. 
The Principles of Boonomics. be on 
"By = Rogers 


7 George L. Bolen. Mac- 


Veditz. Heath. $2. 
Frank A. Wet: 
ter. he Century Co. 
Introduotion to Economica. 
Seager. Holt. 
on™ S a re. 


The Truth About the Trusts. By John Moody. 
Moody Publishing Co. $5.00. 
Trusts of To- a 99 By Gilbert Howard Montague. 


McClure. 
The Problem of Honopoly By John Bates Clark. 


Macmillan. 
Controversies in the Nineteenth 
y Edward Stanwood. Houghton. 


5.00. 
History of Coinage and Currency in the United 
—- and the Perennial Contest for Sound 
er 00 net By Hepburn. Macmillan. 

A Century my “Drink Reform in the United States. 

py Sugent F. Fehlandt. Baton. 0. 
The Theory of Business Enterprise. By “Thorstein 
Veblen. Scribner. $1.50. 

Methods of Industrial Peace. oy. paee Paine 
Gilman. Houghton. $1.6 

Anthracite Coal Communities. "- “Peter Roberts. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 

The Slav Invasion. By Frank J. Warne. Lippin- 
cott. $1.00 net. 

The Home: Its Work and Influence. +A + eae 
Perkins Gilman. McClure. $1.50 

The Tenement House Problem. Edited y Robert 
W. De Forest and Lawrence Veliller. Mac- 
millan. $6.00. 

Munn. Trade. By Leonard Darwin. Dutton. 

The American City. By Delos F. Wilcox. Mac- 
millan. $1.25. 

The Shame of the Cities. By Lincoln Steffens. 
McClure. $1.20 net. 

Iife and Labor of the People in London. By 
Charles Booth. Vol. 17. [Conctuaton.1 
Macmillan. $2.0 

Working with the Hunde. B ae T. Wash- 
ington. egy ae $1.5 

Problems of the Present South. ‘By Edgar Gard- 
ner Murphy. Macmillan. 

The Laws of Imitation. By ¢ Gabriel Fa ag Trans- 
lated by Elsie Chews ‘arsons. $3.00. 

The Socialization of Humanity. By Ee! ‘x. Frank- 

lin. Kerr. $2. 

caste Among Nations. By Emil Reich. Harper. 

By Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 


Human Work. 
McClure. 


Christian Socialism in England. By Arthur V. 
Woodworth. Scribner. $1.00. 
Modern Socialism. . C. K. Ensor. 


Scribner. net. 

W. J. Ghent. 
$1.25 net. - 

THE output of books on social and 
political subjects shows either an increas- 
ing public interest in these themes or a 
greater activity on the part of writers. 
It is a larger output than that of last 
year, and, on the whole, a more impor- 
tant one. One distinctive feature is the 
number of works on general economics. 
Political Science has two notable num- 
bers in Professor Hart’s study of the 
American Government, and Mr. Dyer’s 
study of the influences and of Mach- 


Imp. by 
Macmillan. 
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iavelli on the modern state. Professor 
Hart’s work is a description, rather than 
a treatise, and details in a masterly man- 
ner the workings of our various Govern- 
mental institutions. A distinctive char- 
acter in Mr. Dyer’s work is its clear ex- 
position of the main phases in the politi- 
cal history of the sixteenth century. Pro- 
fessor Parsons relates exhaustively the 
facts of the political and social revolu- 
tion in New Zealand during the last four- 
teen years, furnishing, in fact, an en- 
cyclopedia which no one interested in the 
subject can afford to do without. Mr. 
Bradley describes Canadian institutions 
and conditions and speculates on the fu- 
ture. Mr. Post contributes a well writ- 
ten study of Democratic principles from 
a modified Jeffersonian standpoint. 

General Economics is notably well rep- 
resented. Professor Nicholson condenses 
his larger work, omitting most of its his- 
torical and controversial matter, into a 
more popular form. Smaller, more com- 
pact and yet more comprehensive is Mr. 
Bonar’s work. Professor Gide’s volume 
had reached a high reputation abroad be- 
fore being translated into English, and in 
its new dress has been widely used as a 
text-book. Professor Fetter’s book has 
very recently appeared. Its method and 
arrangement make it exceptionally 
adaptable for use in schools and colleges. 
Professor Seager gives a particular em- 
phasis both to the historical phase of 
modern industry and to the problem of 
distribution. In his treatment of the lat- 
ter he has confessedly made free use of 
the writings of his colleague, Prof. J. B. 
Clark. Mr. Bolen’s contribution is writ- 
ten in a popular style and intended for 
the general reader. It discusses enter- 
tainingly, but with a marked capitalistic 
bias, the current questions arising out of 
the prevailing mode of production and 
distribution. It is to be noted that the 
individualist assumption is conspicuous 
in all of the volumes under this specific 
head; the collectivist view must be 
sought in other quarters. 

In Economic Studies of particular 
problems, the ever-present trust looms 
large. A number of books and pamphlets 
on the subject have appeared during the 
year, butitis possible to mention but three 
of them in this place. Professor Clark’s 
The Problem of Monopoly is a pro- 
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found and subtle study of the trust prob- 
lem, viewed from the standpoint of the 
danger to free competition. Government 
ownership is conceded to be a possible 
remedy. Mr. Moody’s book furnishes 
the data of the problem. An enormous 
mass of facts has been gathered and care- 
fully arranged. Mr. Montague recog- 
nizes certain potential evils in the present 
trust domination, but, on the whole, is 
inclined to a laissez-faire attitude. 

The tariff is treated from a protection- 
ist standpoint in Mr. Stanwood’s ex- 
haustive history of the conflict between 
the two opposing schools in this nation, 
and the currency from a gold standard 
standpoint in Mr. Hepburn’s chronicle 
of the successive struggles over “sound” 
and “ unsound ” money. Temperance re- 
form is also treated historically in Mr. 
Fehlandt’s contribution. Professor Veb- 
len appears in one of his characteristic 
productions, this time on The Theory of 
Business Enterprise, wherein his critical 
attitude toward the present system of 
production is carefully veiled to all but 
the initiated by a keenly satirical man- 
ner of treatment. Professor Gilman dis- 


cusses Methods of Industrial Peace from 
an assumed standpoint of society as a 
whole, tho it is difficult to see wherein 
his conclusions differ greatly from the 


particular contentions of capital. Social 
and economic conditions in the anthra- 
cite region are treated in two books—ex- 
haustively by Dr. Roberts and more sim- 
ply and popularly by Mr. Warne. Mrs. 
Gilman discusses with her usual vivacity 
and wit the expense, waste and lack of 
organization as revealed in the modern 
home and, proposes among other things, 
the elimination as far as possible of the 
individual kitchen and the substitution of 
comrhunal kitchens, wherein the food for 
many families may be prepared. 
Municipal Problems receive an in- 
creasing attention. The tenement house 
is treated in all its phases and bearings 
in the two large volumes written by a 
number of experts and edited by Robert 
W. De Forest and Lawrence Veiller. 
Major Darwin, in his Municipal Trade, 
discusses critically the increasing as- 
sumption of public utilities by the munic- 
ipalities of Great Britain. The Ameri- 
can City is treated from a progressve 
standpoint by Dr. Wilcox. Mr. Steffens 
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reproduces in book form his series of 
articles that appeared in McClure’s 
Magazine on the corruption of American 
city governments. It is a startling book, 
and its lesson needs to be widely dis- 
seminated. The vast undertaking of Mr. 
Charles Booth—that of collecting and 
publishing the vital facts of the life and 
labor of the people of London—reaches 
its conclusion and summing up in the 
seventeenth volume. It may truly be 
called a monumental work. 

The Negro Problem receives treat- 
ment at the hands of Mr. Booker Wash- 
ington and of Mr. Edgar Murphy. Mr. 
Washington gives an entertaining and 
instructive account of the methods’ em- 
ployed in teaching students at the Tus- 
kegee Institute. The education and 
treatment of the negro is but one of the 
questions discussed by Mr. Murphy, but 
it forms a large and important part of the 
contents of his volume. 

The most important contribution un- 
der General Sociology is the work of 
the late Gabriel Tarde. It is not easy 
reading, since its terminology is often 
unfamiliar, and its manner too abstrusely 
psychological for the general reader. 
But it is a noble and profound work, and 
must in time come to its deserved heri- 
tage of regard—at least among scholars. 
An ambitious but less satisfactory work 
is Mr. Franklin’s The Socialization of 
Humanity. Its general principles and 
its broad outlook will doubtless compel 
admiration, but its dicta are not carefully 
thought out, and it is unskillfully writ- 
ten. Dr. Reich discusses learnedly the 
social and psychological qualities in the 
people of different nationalities that 
make for success or failure. Here, too, 
because it treats of its subject in its social 
and psychological, rather than its eco- 
nomic phases, may be included Mrs. Gil- 
man’s second contribution for the year, 
Human Work. 

Socialism has three mentionable num- 
bers. Mr. Woodworth relates the his- 
tory of the Christian Socialist movement 
in England, beginning with Maurice and 
Kingsley about 1848. Tho written from 
an Anglican standpoint, and therefore 
slighting some of the Nonconformist 
currents of this movement, it is neverthe- 
less a contribution of considerable value. 
Mr. Ensor’s book is a collection of au- 
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thoritative utterances from Socialist lead- 
ers such as Liebknecht, Bebel, Kautsky, 
Jaurés and Vandervelde, and of Socialist 
pronunciamentos. It is an exceptionally 
valuable work for all inquirers desiring 
to know the tenets and policy of Social- 
ism at first hand. Mr. Ghent’s book is 
properly a study of economic classes, and 
might therefore be mentioned in another 
place. But it is palpably, if not con- 
fessedly, written from a Socialist stand- 
point, and it advocates a Socialist régime. 


a 
History and Biography 


The Cambridge Modern 
History. Vol. VIII. Planned by Lord Acton. 
Macmillan. $4.00. 


The Reformation. Cambridge Modern History. Vol. 
Il. Macmillan. $4.00. 

Reformation and Renaissance, 1277-1610. By J. 
M. Stone. Dutton. $4.00. 

The cmpereny of Venice. By George B. McClellan, 
Mayor of New York. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 

Dukes and Poets in Ferrara. y Edmund G. Gard- 
ner. Dutton. $4.00. 


Leonardo da Vinci. By ‘Bdward McCurdy. Lon- 
don: George Bell. Imported by Macmillan. 


$1.75. 

Medieval England. English Feudal Society from 
the Norman Oonquest to the Middle of the 
veurteests Century. By Mary Bateson. Put- 
nam. .50. 

Charles II. By Osmond Airy. Longmans, Green. 

English Literature and Soctety in the Highteenth 
Century. By Leslie Stephen. Putnam. $2.00. 

The Fall of Feudalism in Ireland; or, The Story 
of the Land League Revolution. By Michael 
Davitt. Harper. $2.50. 

The Unreformed House of Commons. By Hdward 
Porritt. Macmillan. 0. 


The French Revolution. 


The Oreevey Papers. A Selection from the Oorre- 


spondence and Diaries of the Late Thomas 
Oreevey, M. P. Edited by Sir Herbert Max- 
well. Dutton. $4.00. 

The Letters of Horace Walpole. In sixteen vol- 
umes. Edited by Mrs. Paget Toynbee. Vols. 
420 IV. New York: The Oxford University 

ress. 

Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. Edited 
by Herbert Paul. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Herbert Spencer. An Autobiography. 2 vols. Ap- 
pleton. $5.50. 

RBismarck’s Letters to His Wife. Appleton. $1.00. 

The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury. By Herbert L. Osgood. 2 vols. Mac- 
millan. .00. 

American History and Its Geographic Conditions. 
By Ellen Churchill Semple. Houghton, Mifflin, 

North Carolina: A Study in English Oolonial Gor- 
cmeneat. By Chas. Lee Raper. Macmillan. 


South Carolina as a Royal Province, 1719-!776. 
By W. Roy Smith. Macmillan. 

The American Revolution. By Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan. Part II. Vols. I, 11. Longmans, 
Green. $5.00. 

Historic Highways of America. By Archer Butler 
Hulbert. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark Co. 

vols. 

Stepping Stones of American History. By four- 
teen writers. Boston: W. A. Wilde Co. $2.25. 

The Philippine Islands. Historic Documents Re- 
lating to the Philippine Islands. Collected by 
Blair and Robertson. The Arthur Clark Co. 

Early Western Travels, 1748-1846. Edited by Reu- 
ben Gold Thwaites. 8 vols. The Arthur 
H. Clark Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

lITow George Rogers Clark Won the Northwest, and 
Other Essays in Western History. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaites. Chicago: McClurg. 

Christopher Columbus: His Life, His Work and His 
Remains. By John Boyd Thacher. Vol. III. 
Putnam. $9.00. 
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The Life of John A. Andrew, Governor of Masaa- 
chusetts, 1861-65. By 7 Aaa eaf Pear 
son. Houghton, Mifflin. $5.00. 

History of Andrew Jackson. 
Buell. 2 vols. Scribner. 


The most hopeful sign in the historical 
world is the decreasing number of shal- 
low craft that venture upon the ocean of 
historical writing. There are still some 
“wise men” going to sea in a bowl, but 
the literary sharks are pretty sure to get 
them before they have journeyed far. A 
few thoroughly wretched things have ap- 
peared—monsters, where every para- 
graph is a blemish, every chapter an en- 
cumbrance, and the whole book a dis- 
grace, to paraphrase Lord Hervey—but 
they seem to have been readily recog- 
nized except by the “ yellow journals,” 
who eulogize everything. On the 
whole, the work which has been best re- 
ceived is that which unites at least fair 
scholarship with good literary sense, and 
there is a greatly enlarged circle of 
readers for the most rigidly scientific 
work, 

The most prominent historical enter- 
prise among the books of the year is, 
perhaps, the Cambridge Modern History 
planned by Lord Acton. The volumes 
upon the Reformation and the French 
Revolution attempt in a series of chap- 
ters done by specialists guided by the 
editors to patch up a scientific and accu- 
rate view of these great historical periods. 


LORD ACTON 





By Augustus C. 
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REUBEN GOLD THWAITES 


The effect is rather kaleidoscopic, here a 
brilliant piece and there a dull, leaving 
us dazzled and with no clear view of the 
whole field. The Revolution volume 
especially is marred by unequal work, and 
some great writers have given evidence 
of undignified haste, which deprives the 
work of that authority which might have 
been gained, tho at the sacrifice of inter- 
est. While both volumes are of real 
value, the specialists are agreed that the 
latter is disappointing. 

The semi-popular work of J. M. Stone 
upon the Reformation and Renaissance 
isa very satisfactory treatment of those 
great social and religious changes which 
began the modern régime. Gardner’s 
Dukes and Poets of Ferrara is one of 
the real historical gems. Since the death 
of Svmond’s the best work on the Italian 
Renaissance has been written by Mr. 
Gardner. Nowhere in English can there 
be found so good an account of this 
Italian State, whose influence was so 
powerful during the Renaissance. Of a 
lifferent type is McClellan’s Oligarchy 
of Venice, able, suggestive and scholarly, 
but chiefly valuable because we are given 
the political reflections of the Mayor of 
our greatest city, who, while talking of 
Venice, is thinking of New York. 

To English history some striking con- 
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tributions have been made. Miss Bate- 
son’s study of Medieval England is a 
trustworthy picture of feudal society 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Tho popular in style it shows inti- 
mate knowledge of the sources and col- 
lects the results of much patient investi- 
gation. A fine piece of literary history 1s 
the late Leslie Stephen’s work on the 
literature and society of England in the 
eighteenth century—a study of the “ lit- 
erary organ,” the public and the authors 
of that day. The Unreformed House of 
Commons is one of the real contributions 
to knowledge, very scholarly and not 
dry. It is an interesting, readable epi- 
tome of an important phase of English 
political history, tracing the development 
of parliamentary franchise. Its very 
antithesis in method and spirit is Michael 
Davitt’s Fall of Feudalism in Ireland, 
which is only valuable as a politcal docu- 
ment, wherein the author has consulted 
his passions more than his authorities. 
The Creevey Papers and the enlarged 
edition of The Letters of Horace Wal- 
pole have added some valuable material 
for the study of history. The former 
collection contains many letters from 
prominent English Whigs during the 
Napoleonic wars and on up to the Re- 
form Bill of 1832, with realistic descrip- 
tions of social life, its scandals: and its 
immorality. Walpole is the pre-eminent 
observer of English society during the 
years before and during the American 
Revolution. 

Of quite another sort are Lord Acton’s 
letters, where judgments are passed upon 
the larger aspects of society rather than 
running comments made upon men’s ac- 
tions. The author was not, however, a 
mere abstracted scholar, but a noble, 
high-minded man of the world, absorbed 
in every human struggle for liberty. 
Quite different are the letters of Bis- 
marck covering the period of the Franco- 
Prussian War, full of hate for the 
French, interesting revelations of Bis- 
marck’s psychology. Herbert Spencer’s 
Autobiography, the most notable work 
of the year in biography, has been so 
thoroughly discussed by us that it only 
requires mention here. 

The greatest work of the year in 
American history is Professor Osgood’s 
The American Colonies, an epoch-mak- 
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ing book in the study of colonial political 
organization. Many old conceptions are 
overthrown and a great amount of new 
thought given to neglected but important 
institutions. Its chief interest is for stu- 
dents, but it will change the historical 
writing on the colonial period. Next, 
perhaps, in importance, and vastly su- 
perior in general interest and literary 
skill, are the two new volumes of Trevel- 
yan’s American Revolution. Such a 
charming style, such wit, such extended 
knowledge of the little things that to- 
gether make the true picture, such grace- 
ful satire has never been lavished upon 
the Revolution before. The hights and 
the depths of the Revolution are touched 
as far as the English side of the conflict 
is concerned, but the great political ex- 
periments then tried in America for the 
first time are not considered. 

Admirable monographic works are the 
two studies in colonial government by 
Smith and Raper. Based as they are 
upon actual study of the documents, they 
come as contributions to our knowledge, 
changing the currents of historical work, 
and making real advances toward the 
goal of truth. A new line of historical 
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The Departure of the Mayflower. 


From “ Stepping-Stones of American History.” 
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research is Miss Semple’s work on the 
geographic conditions of American his- 
tory. The forces of nature are clearly 
shown, determining the paths of men, 
modifying their social and political de- 
velopment, and even creating the institu- 
tions of democracy. Mr. Hulbert’s thir- 
teen volumes upon the historic highways 
of America constitute a monumental 
work upon one phase of Miss Semple’s 
subject. The origin and development of 
many of the great national highways 
prove again the truth of the old doggerel 
lines that tell how 


“Men for two centuries and a half 
Followed the footsteps of that calf.” 


The trail of the deer and the bison to 
the salt-lick becomes the trail of the fur- 
trader, the path of the immigrant and the 
highway of commerce. Stepping Stones 
of American History contains fourteen 
essays, on colonial and revolutionary 
topics, by as many different authors, 
some of them our best known historians. 
The book is illustrated with fourteen 
full page color plates. 

Very valuable as documents and origi- 
nal materials for the construction of his- 


wang: Rem 


Copyright, 1904, 


W. A. Wilde Company 
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tory are the Philippine Islands papers col- 
lected by Blair and Robertson, and espe- 
cially the eight volumes of reprints of 
rare books on early Western travels, 
which are being edited by that master of 
Western history, Mr. Thwaites, who has 
also given us the little book of scholarly 
essays, of which the most important is 
How George Rogers Clark Won the 
Northwest. 

Of the writing of biographies there has 
been no end, but few are of real value as 
human documents. Pearson’s life of 
Governor Andrew is a truly worthy 
memoir, while Buell’s Andrew Jackson 
contains much that is new, tho often 
trivial. The failure of Mr. Buell to 
grasp the essentials was due to a lack of 
historical training, the want of which has 
destroyed the value of many ambitious 
works written by authors who regard 
their task as merely a literary one. The 
great gains that Ameri¢an hitory writing 
is making are due to the rapidly increas- 
ing number of trained men who are en- 
tering the field. 

st 


Travel and Description 


By Albert J. Beveridge. 
By Wolf 


The Russian Advance. 
Harper. $2.50. 

Russia: Her Strength and Her Weakness. 
von Schierbrand. Putnam. $1.60. 

a eee By Geoffrey Drage. Dutton. 


.00. 

A Handbook of Modern . By Ernest W. Clem- 
ent. McClurg. $1.40. 

Japan: An Attempt at a By Lafcadio 


Hearn. Macmillan. L 
Manchu and Muscovite. By B. L. Putnam Weale. 
Scribner. $1.50. 


Macmillan. $3.00. 

Korea. By Angus Hamilton. 

Fifteen Years Among the Top-Knots; or, Life in 
Korea. By Lillias H. Underwood. American 
Tract Society. $1.50. 

Corea: The Hermit Nation. By William Pliot 
Griffis. [Second edition, revised.] Scribner 

War and Neutrality in the Far East. By T. J. 
Lawrence. Macmillan. $1.25. 

America, Asia and the Pacific. Germany. By 

Wolf von Schierbrand. Holt. 

New Land: Four Years in the Arctic Regions. By 
Otto Sverdrup. Longmans. $2.50. 

North eo y Israel Cook Russell. Appleton. 


-50. 
The United States and Mewico. Baedeker Hand- 
book. Scribner. $3.60. 
The United States and Jame Rico. By L. 8. 
anslated by H. A. Nes- 


* $5.00. 
Switzerland and the Rhine. By Joel Cook. Coates. 
The Heart of the Orient. By M. M. Shoemaker. 


Putnam. $1.25 net. 

The Penetration of Arabia. By David George Ho- 
garth. Stokes. $1.35. 

In "ue Land. By Rev. J. B. Scott. Harper. 

Further India. By Hugh Clifford. Stokes. $1.35. 

Among the Burmans. By Henry Park Cochrane. 
Revell. $1.25 net. 


The Kingdom of Siam. Wdited by A. Cecil ; 
Putnam. $2.00. 4 eam 
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A Yankee on the Yangtze. By William Bdgar Geil. 
fey mig 

A Flight for Life and an Inside View of Mongolia. 
By James Hudson Roberts. Pilgrim Press. 


$1.50. 
The he Quest. By Sir Harry Johnston. Stokes. 
5 


.35 net. 
Africa from South to North through Marotseland. 
y A. St. H. Gibbons. Lane. $7.50 net. 
Fetichism in West Africa. By Rev. Robert Hamill 
Nassau. Scribner. $2.50 net. 

Thirty Years in Madagascar. By Rev. T. T. Math- 
ews. Armstrong. 1.75. 

The Harriman Alaska Eapedition. Vols. I, II, III. 
Doubieday, Page. 


THE flood of books on travel and de- 
scription probably reached its highest 
mark during the last year. Doubtless the 
war in the East is responsible for a large 
part of the output; but it is notable that 
few regions of the earth have escaped 
treatment. 

Only a list of the more important or 
more interesting of these volumes can 
be made in this place. For information’ 
about them our readers must consult the 
reviews of them which we have pub- 
lished, or which will appear in the near 
future. A special reminder may be 
given of the appearance of a second 
edition, revised and brought down to 
date, of Dr. Griffis’s well-known volume 
on Korea. Mr. Hamilton’s Korea is 
notable for its exhaustive study of con- 
ditions in the hermit kingdom, tho in 
view of its attitude toward the mission- 
aries, it will be well for the reader to 
consult Mrs. Underwood’s contribution 
to the subject. 

Sverdrup’s New Land will hardly be 
overlooked by readers interested in Arctic 
exploration, while Russell’s North Amer- 
ica, by reason of its thorough study of 
the physical features and conditions of 
this continent, will be sure to win an 
increasing attention. It is not usual to 
include a Baedeker Handbook among im- 
portant volumes, but the recently pub- 
lished one in the United States certainly 
deserves high praise. Professor Deecke’s 
Italy is another sterling work, and the 
two volumes mentioned above on Arabia 
and Further India are of notable excel- 
lence. The Highways and Byways 
Series and the Life in Town and Country 
Series have both had a number of im- 
portant additions during the year, but 
lack of space prevents us from giving a 
deserved mention in detail. 

The narrative of the Harriman Alaska 
Expedition and a popular account of its 
discoveries were given in the two first 
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volumes, and now the scientific mono- 
graphs are appearing in the same 
sumptuous styles of printing, illustrating 
and binding. The glaciers are the most 
interesting features of the country to the 
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tourist, consequently the third volume 
by Grove Karl Gilbert on “ Glaciers and 
Glaciation ” will be valued by the general 
public as well as by specialists. 


Every Man His Own Reviewer 


[In our issue of October 29th, 1908, Mr. Andrew Lang wrote a very plausible 
article with the above title, in which he claimed that authors were or ought to be the 


best reviewers of their own work. 


by reviewing his own book, “‘ The Valet’s Tragedy.” 


We thereupon asked Mr. Lang to prove his sincerity 


A number of other authors have 


been obliging enough to comply with our request to follow Mr. Lang’s good example in 


reviewing their own books. 


If now they find fault with these autoreviews we shall be 


obliged to fall back upon our regular critics again.—EDp1ToR. ] 


The Valet’s Tragedy 


By Andrew Lang 


In accordance with the request of the 
editor of THE INDEPENDENT, and in con- 
formity with Coleridge’s scheme of 
“Every Man His Own Reviewer,” I 
criticise my own Valet’s Tragedy. 

In Mr. Lang’s Valet’s Tragedy we 
find the familiar defects and qualities of 
this veteran author. It is not, perhaps, 
Mr. Lang’s fault that he was not born 
to be a novelist, but certainly it is his 
misfortune. His essays deal with his- 
torical events and characters that Provi- 
dence clearly designed for no other pur- 
pose than to be employed in the compo- 
sition of popular historical fiction. Any 
man of genius could see this, but Mr. 
Lang is not a man of genius. His coun- 
tryman, Sir Walter Scott, perceived, of 
course, that Amy Robsart’s case, properly 
handled, had money in it, and he han- 
dled it properly in the novel of “ Kenil- 
worth.” He brought poor Amy out of 
her grave in St. Mary’s Church at Ox- 
ford, and made her fair, fascinating and 
hapless some sixteen years after the date 
of her mysterious death. Mr. Lang, on 
the contrary, examines with irritating 
minuteness the history of Amy, and ap- 
parently enjoys proving that Mr. Froude, 
Mr. Gairdner, Major Martin Hume, and 
Baron Kervyn Van Lettenhoeve, with 
other gentlemen, have not been strictly 
accurate. Meanwhile he has passed a 
misprinted date in his own work. We 
“do not call this very popular pie.” 
Again, in two essays, named “ The 


Valet’s Tragedy ” and “ The Mystery of 
James de la Cloche,” Mr. Lang had the 
plot of a novel made to his hand. He 
finds (by rummaging in historical dark 
corners) that in 1668-1669 the eldest 
son of Charles II, under the traveling 
name of “ James de la Cloche,” engaged 
in certain intrigues between Charles II 
and the General of the Jesuits. He finds 
that, about January, 1669, de la Cloche 
disappeared, and was never more heard 
of by mortal man. He also discovers 
that the Man in the Iron Mask was 
seized by the French Government in July, 
1669, and for nearly forty years was kept 
a secret prisoner, dying at last in the 
Bastille. Thus, just when the princely 
intriguer with the Jesuits, James Stuart, 
called de la Cloche, mysteriously disap- 
pears, the Man in the Iron Mask as 
mysteriously comes on the scene. What 
could not Miss Bertha Runkle do with 
such a combination? The Man in the 
Iron Mask is not a mere valet (as Mr. 
Lang insists on proving), but is the Eng- 
lish prince, the elder brother of the Duke 
of Monmouth, the victim, perhaps, of 
the Duke, perhaps of the Jesuits. Sev- 
eral love affairs naturally occur in the 
story. But Mr. Lang throughout has 
chosen to write history, not fiction, and 
either wilfully or by sheer incapacity 
has misused his materials, and must ex- 
pect the neglect which attends such lit- 
erary crimes. The volume is not devoid 
of flippancy, and we regret to observe 
that Mr. Lang speaks disrespectfully of 
the scholarship of the late Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly. * 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, 
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The One Woman 
By Thomas Dixon, Jr. 


| wished to show in this story that the 
growth of Socialism in America is weak- 
ening the moral fiber of its leaders and 
destroying the family as a unit of our civ- 
ilization. In reply to the brilliant and 
specious pleas for Free Love made by 
our modern Socialistic Reformers I pre- 
sented in this parable the fact that Mono- 
gainic Marriage is not merely a dogma 
of the Church, or a convention of So- 
ciety, but. that it is eternally fixed in Na- 
ture, and that he who departs from it 
will come back at last by the way of 
Blood and Tears. 

How a man of ordinary intelligence 
can find anything immoral in the book is 
beyond my ken. The story is taken from 
our daily life. A few years ago the Rev. 
Frank Gordon was the most brilliant min- 
ister in the American pulpit. To-day he 
is a Socialistic bushwhacker in Chicago, 
preaching Socialism with his new 
“wife.” That the leaders of Radical So- 
cialism are the enemies of our family life 


is plainly shown by their divorce court 


records. Their savage personal letters 
to me and their hysterical reviews of my 
hook indicate that “ The One Woman ” 
hit near the mark. 

One of my charming critics declares 
that Ruth Gordon is too good to be true. 
And yet she confessed to me personally 
that she knew that I had torn some poor 
woman’s soul open and robbed it of this 
story of Ruth! So TI did. And I will 
tisk my hope of. immortality on the as- 
sertion that she is the normal woman. 
She could have done nothing else than 
what she did. The world is full of such 
women. 

_ The very tragedy she played was be- 
ing enacted in Washington before Presi- 
dent Roosevelt while I was writing the 
story, altho I did not know it until after 
the manuscript was finished. A man in 
New Orleans deserted his wife and chil- 
dren and went to the Klondike with his 
new love. On the way, in the freedom 
of the wild North, his new wife smiled 
on another man, and he killed the inter- 
loper. She testified against him, and he 
was convicted of murder. The deserted 
wife took her place by his side, and 
through every trial fought with despera- 
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tion for his life. On the final appeal to 
the President she sat down on the steps 
of the White House, and for weeks made 
Mr. Roosevelt’s life miserable with her 
piteous pleading. 

The One Woman was written in thir- 
ty days at white heat under a single over-. 
powering impulse, hence its strength and 
weakness. Had .I laid it aside for six 
months I would have corrected many of 
its faults. It is overcrowded with inci- 
dent. Its emotional development is too 
swift and intense. The contrast between 
the Flesh and Spirit as embodied in Kate 
and Ruth is too strong for the very 
young. Its intensity in many ways I 
would have restrained. I would have cut 
the closing chapters and ended the book 
with Gordon knocking at Ruth’s door the 
night he fled from his new wife’s home. 
All this and more I would have surely 
done had I held the book out six months 
and carefully revised it, and in so doing 
I would just as surely have made it in 
every way weaker and more ineffective 
for every purpose I had in view. As it 
stands the book is an authentic record 
of human life in America to-day. I wish 
it had been better written. It was the 
best I could do at the time. I hope to do 
better in the next. 

DrxonpDA.Le, VA. 
ed 


Manassas 
By Upton Sinclair 


A gently insinuating request from a 
magazine editor to write a review of 
your own book! Plainly this cannot be 
too seriously meant; and yet Manassas, 
like all the rest of the works of the sub- 
scriber, is so portentously serious. And 
then, too, it has been six months since 
I finished Manassas, and since that time I 
have been out stumping for the Socialist 
ticket, and have forgotten all about it 
and what I think of it. And the editor 
asks for a review at a week’s notice! 

In that joyous day when the impend- 
ing revolution shall have consummated 
itself and the soul of man is free I judge 
that it may become the fashion for au- 
thors to review their own books. I per- 
sonally should not care for any other 
sort of review from an artist whom I 
loved. A true artist is his own best 
critic; in many ways he is his own only 
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possible critic. It is he alone who knows 
what hetried to do, and therefore the 
measure of his failure; it is he alone who 
can truly compare his work and under- 
stand its growth. Would we not give all 
the reviews of all the journals in Eng- 
land for a few brief paragraphs by Keats 
or Shelley upon their poems? Would 
we not give all that has ever been written 
about Shakespeare in three centuries for 
a page review of “ Hamlet ” over Shake- 
speare’s own signature? To come down 
to modern things—if the editors of THE 
INDEPENDENT would only get a review 
of “The Ambassadors” by Mr. James, 
so that we might know whether or not 
he himself has any inkling of the ghastly 
hideousness of the charming society which 
he so genially portrays. If only they 
would get Mr. London to review “ The 
Sea Wolf,” so that we might know if the 
hero speaks for the author, if Mr. 
London himself does not understand that 
morality, humility, love, self-renuncia- 
tion, are just as much products of 
natural evolution, of the struggle for 
existence and the survival of the fittest, 
as the tiger in the jungle and the pirate 
upon the high seas. 

1 cannot be sure if any one will be in- 
terested in my opinion of Manassas. I 
have said so much about what I think of 
my own works—often in THe INDE- 
PENDENT—and it does not seem to have 
pleased folks or helped them to an un- 
derstanding. A year or two ago I pub- 
lished “ The Journal of Arthur Stirling,” 
and only this month the gracious editor 
of a literary monthly, which has been 
systematically grilling me ever since, 
takes occasion to express “the fervent 
hope that Mr. Sinclair has come to see 
the error of his early ways.” And to 
think that any one who ever read “ The 
Journal of Arthur Stirling ” could sup- 
pose that I should ever be ashamed of it! 
Could fail to perceive that, good or bad, 
or a mixture of both, it is flesh of my 
flesh and soul of my soul, and no more 
to be apologized for or regretted than 
the beating of my heart! 

Manassas is the first part of what will 
be a trilogy of novels, an attempt to 
put into art form the body and spirit of 
one of the great crises of human history. 
It is not a historical romance; it is not a 
novel, in the ordinary sense of the word. 
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It is a try at a national epic. It is not a 
story about the war, but an attempt to 
make the war itself a living, breathing 
reality. Hence it is either something 
very big or else it is a failure. A few 
critics seem to have so far perceived 
that. 

Manassas comes with several handi- 
caps. It comes when the world is sur- 
feited with historical romances; and the 
reader has no way of knowing that it 
existed in the writer’s mind—only much 
better—long before this deluge began, 
and is not part of it. Also it ends 
abruptly, leaving the hero in a ditch, and 
the reader does not like to have books 
end that way. Also, it shows the South 
in her prosperity, and the beauty of the 
South was in her adversity; the reader 
does not know that I am a Southerner 
and dearly love the South. Also, it 
shows Lincoln as he was in 1860, a raw, 
uncouth, backwoods lawyer, with un- 
dreamed of possibilities of greatness, and 
the reader is apt to conclude that I am 
cheaply trying to tear the laurels from 
a noble brow. 

Manassas represents two years of 
heart-breaking ‘ It represents the 
patient reading Of half a thousand vol- 
umes and the consulting of half a dozen 
times as many—every book dealing with 
the period of the existence of which I 
could find out. The effort to get the 
soul out of all this dead matter and em- 
body it in art work has perhaps been 
less successful in the first volume than it 
may be in the others; the time covered 
in Manassas is fifteen years, and this 
requires a good deal of discursive narra- 
tion. I could not work all the events 
into a story, as I can work the war 
proper. The characters of the work 
are, of course, types—the real hero of the 
book is the Republic. This is something 
that has been done for Poland by 
Sienkiewicz ; it has not yet been done for 
America. Any one is free to attempt 
it, of course, so let the readers wish me 
good luck. I go to the two coming vol- 
umes with somewhat the same emotions 
as must have been felt by that ancient 
hero of American legend—I forget who 
it was—who crawled into the wolf’s den 
and throttled the creature with his naked 
hands. I have not read any book since 
“The Octopus,” which seems to me to 
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stand for as much pain of spirit as 
Manassas. 1 make this statement in all 
seriousness and with entire humility of 
soul, 

Princeton, N. J. 


& 


More Goops 
By Gelett Burgess 


Ever since the “ Cautionary Verses ” 
of the early eighteenth century the at- 
tempt to get doses of ethics into as 
palatable form as possible has been a 
favorite experiment with writers for 
children. The adjuvant lesson kas been 
concealed in fiction, fright and fun. By 
far the most successful essay was that 
made in “ Struwwelpeter ” by Dr. Hoff- 
mann, whose classic rimes are now in 
their 251st edition. Next, perhaps, in 
point of interest comes Boutet de Mon- 
vel’s “ Civilité puérile et Honnéte.” 

There seems to be an especial charm in 
those children’s books which are illus- 
trated by the author himself. Edward 


Lear’s “ Nonsense Book” and Rudyard 
Kipling’s “ Just-So Stories” are cases 


where the interest is divided almost 
equally between the writing and the pic- 
tures. There is a certain guaranty of 
good faith and sincerity in this dual 
method, and an intimacy which adds 
much to its popularity. It brings the 
author nearer to the reader, somehow; it 
is almost as if his vdice were heard as one 
looked over his shoulder. 

In More Goops, however, the pictures 
are more original than the verses. The 
author has tried for great simplicity and 
directness, a contrast to his former 
method, which made a “ special appeal,” 
and the result has been that his rimes 
are bald. He has missed a cliance to 
make a classic, for, with an inevitability 
about his Goops that seems convincing, 
he has failed to describe them in verses 
whimsical and fanciful enough to stick in 
the memory and stimulate the imagina- 
tion. They are mere didactic rimes, not 
quite catchy enough to tantalize and cap- 
ture. The idea of the book—that of 
tuneful verses embodying lessons in 
Juvenile etiquet—ought to have been 
more carefully studied. The children 
themselves may not notice the lack, but 
parents, aunts and uncles who look over 
their shoulder will miss the “ secondary 
sensation” that Mr. Burgess has some- 
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times succeeded in getting into his work. 

The illustrations are not only original 
in drawing, but in technic. Mr. Bur- 
gess’s only knowledge of form has come 
through the repeated attempts he has 
made to illustrate, and the result is a 
queer example of the influence of the re- 
straint influenced by a lack of knowl- 
edge. His work is in pure line, with 
never the least attempt at shading, no 
matter how great the temptation. The 
result is that, to make up for verisimili- 
tude in light and shade, and roundness, 
he has infused a certain appearance of 
life into his more successful drawings, by 
a certain virility of “ trait,’ and more 
especially by a definite effect of motion in 
the arrangement of his curves. His work 
is not so naif as when he drew gro- 
tesques for the “Lark,” but it has a 
subtle harmony—what the Japs would 
call the “ notan of line,” which, with a 
recklessness of abandon, makes his draw- 
ings “ different.” 

Indeed, it would be hard to character- 
ize them. They are too out of drawing, 
too highly conventionalized, to be either 
grotesques or caricatures. Perhaps the 
Elizabethan term “ gargarisms” best 
describes them. This applies, however, 
only to the lay figures who pose .as 
parents in his domestic scenes. His 
Goops are absolutely true to themselves, 
and organized according to law, not to 
be changed now by him or anybody else. 
They are things which have come to be 
and must exist Sui generis—circular 
heads, tangential shoulders, noseless, ear- 
less, hairless faces and all. 

These drawings are most similar to a 
few of the modern German and French 
caricaturists’, altho one has to look hard 
before one can find any one so totally 
abstinent as regards shadows. Here he 
takes a leaf from the Japanese theory of 
art and makes his representations of the 
“intrinsic” rather than the accidental 
phase of things. The result has been that 
he has drawn as the child draws, graft- 
ing upon the child’s private conceptions 
his own knowledge of form and con- 
struction, and it seems to be a fact that 
many children prefer such simplicity to 
the gorglorious colored and highly deco- 
rative pictures offered in so many juve- 
nile books. If only his verses were as 
“ gargaristic ” as his illustrations! 

Scituate, Mass. 
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The Souls of Black Folk 
By Professor W. E. Burghardt DuBois 


One who is born with a cause is pre- 
destined to a certain narrowness of view, 
and at the same time to some clearness 
of vision within his limits with which 
the world often finds it well to reckon. 
My book has many of the defects. and 
some of the advantages of this situation. 
Because I am a negro I lose something 
of that breadth of view which the more 
cosmopolitan races have, and with this 
goes an intensity of feeling and convic- 
tion which both wins and repels sym- 
pathy, and now enlightens, now puzzles. 

The Souls of Black Folk is a series of 
fourteen essays written under various cir- 
cumstances and for different purposes 
during a period of seven years. It has, 


therefore, considerable, perhaps too great, 
diversity. There are bits of history and 
biography, some description of scenes 
and persons, something of controversy 
and criticism, some statistics and a bit of 
story-telling. All this leads to rather 
abrupt transitions of style, tone and view- 


point and, too, without doubt, to a dis- 
tinct sense of incompleteness and sketchi- 
ness. 

On the other hand, there is a unity in 
the book, not simply the general unity 
of the larger topic, but a unity of pur- 
pose in the distinctively subjective note 
that runs in each essay. Through all the 
book runs a personal and intimate tone of 
self-revelation. In each essay I sought 
to speak from within—to depict a world 
as we see it who dwell therein. In thus 
giving up the usual impersonal and ju- 
dicial attitude of the traditional author I 
have lost in authority but gained in viv- 
idness. The reader will, I am sure, feel 
in reading my words peculiar warrant 
for setting his judgment against mine, but 
at the same time some revelation of how 
the world looks to me cannot easily es- 
cape him. 

This is not saying that the style and 
workmanship of the book make its mean- 
ing altogether clear. A clea: central 
message it has conveyed to most read- 
ers, I think, but around this center there 
has lain a penumbra of vagueness and 
half-veiled allusion which has made these 
and others especially impatient. How 
far this fault is in me and how far it is in 
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the nature of the message I am not sure. 
It is difficult, strangely difficult, to trans- 
late the finer feelings of men into words. 
The Thing itself sits clear before you ; but 
when you have dressed it out in periods 
it seems fearfully uncouth and inchoate. 
Nevertheless, as the feeling is deep the 
greater the impelling force to seek to ex- 
press it. And here the feeling was deep. 
In its larger aspects the style is trop- 
ical—African. This needs no apology. 
The blood of my fathers spoke through 
me and cast off the English restraint of 
my training and surroundings. The re- 
sulting accomplishment is a matter of 
taste. Sometimes I think very well of it 
and sometimes I do not. 
ArLanTA, Ga. s 


Mass and Class 
By Vz. J. Ghent 


The merits, if any, in Mr. Ghent’s 
book will doubtless be pointed out by 
the Socialists and their kind, and therc- 
fore need not here be noticed. The de- 
fects, on the other hand, call for espe- 
cial mention. There is first to be noted 
a regrettable proneness to levity in dis- 
cussing weighty things. Surely the 
quotation (p. 180) from so unscientific, 
not to say frivolous, a writer as the late 
Lewis Carroll, is inappropriate in a 
work professing to be serious. Snarks 
and boojums in the economic world 
there undoubtedly may be; but no eco- 
nomic writer should so far forget the 
traditions of his calling as to refer to 
them. The high and holy mission of 
the economic writer is to deal in noble 
abstractions, far removed from the 
rude and boisterous actualities of 
everyday life. 

There is also to be noted a deplor- 
able tendency to make light of the 
teachings of savants, such as college 
professors, theological doctors and the 
like, to whom God in his infinite wis- 
dom has intrusted the instruction of 
the multitude in economic and moral 
science. The audacity, not to say im- 
pertinence, of pitting such unschooled 
opinions against the disciplined con- 
clusions of official teachers cannot be 
too severely condemned. 

Clearness of expression is a first 
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requisite in good writing. Assuredly, 
Mr. Ghent does not everywhere meet 
this requirement. In at least one con- 
spicuous instance (p. 24) he has writ- 
ten a sentence which may _ be inter- 
preted in two directly opposite ways: 


“ That the influence of the economic factor is 
often exaggerated, and that to it are often 
ascribed historic episodes wherein it has small 
place, are not to be denied. Professor Seligman 
has furnished a number of such instances.” 


Does this mean that Professor Selig- 
man has been guilty of such exaggera- 
tions, or that he has pointed them out 
in the writings of other men? There 
are reasons for believing that the Pro- 
fessor regards it as susceptible. of the 
former interpretation, while the author 
stoutly maintains that he meant the other 
thing. It is, at the best, a woful am- 
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biguity, for which no adequate excuse 
can be framed. 

A censurable laxity in the conven- 
tional use of titles is revealed on page 
23. The eminent historian, Woodrow 
Wilson, is referred to as “ Professor ” 
Wilson. Now it happens that Mr. Wil- 
son is indeed a professor; but it also 
happens that he is at the same time the 
head of Princeton University; and it 
is thus needful to point out to the au- 
thor, in plain but courteous terms, that 
the proper appellation in this case is 
“ President” Wilson. 

Finally, it is to be said that had the 
author written his book in an entirely 
different way, starting from different 
premises and reaching conclusions 
more nearly in accord with the opin- 
ions of the schools, it would doubtless 
have been a far more acceptable book. 

New Yor« Ciry. 


The Personality of Prince Fushimi 


BY JIHEI HASHIGUCHI 


[We are glad to give our readers the following account of the personality and !ife 
of Prince Fushimi, who arrived this week in the United States to visit the St. Leuis 


Ixposition and make a tour of the country. 


He is the first member of the Japanese 


royal family who has ever been officially sent to this country, and his visit, therefore, 
is a compliment of the highest order paid by the Mikado to the American people.— 


DITOR. ] 


ENERAL H. I..H. Prince Sada- 
nari Fushimi, who arrives in 
Washington this week, is an 

uncle of the Mikado by virtue of blood 
relationship, altho he is a few years 
younger than his nephew, being 46 years 
old. So are Princes Kan-in and Higashi 
\‘ushimi, the younger brothers of Prince 
ushimi, for their father, the late Prince 
uniiye, was the brother of the Mikado 
Jinco, the grandfather. of the present Mi- 
kado. By the way, Prince Kan-in, as 
has been reported in the dispatches, has 
listinguished . himself. in the battle of 
Shakhe River by leading a force of caval- 
ry against the left flank of the Russian 
ine of battle, thereby cutting the enemy’s 
communications and. inflicting severe 
iavoc on them. He is a Major-General 
ind has been in the service under General 
Xuroki ever since the battle of Yalu 
Xiver. Prince Higashi Fushimi is also 


conspicuous, for he is on board the 
second-class cruiser “Chitose” as the 
second in command and with the rank 
of Commander. He has been conspicu- 
ous, especially because the “ Chitose ” has 
played a most important part in the naval 
warfare, which began on August Io. 
She was the one that sank the Russian 
cruiser “ Novik” off the coast of Sag- 
halien. 

Prince Fushimi, the eldest of these gal- 
lant brothers, is third in succession to the 
throne, Prince Arisugawa being the im- 
mediate successor to the Crown Prince 
Harunomiya. This order was established 
in spite of the fact that Prince Fushimi 
is the oldest of all the Imperial Princes 
and that he is one of the most intelligent 
among them. It is the quality of blood 
that settles the matter. When he was a 
boy and while he was in Kyoto with the 
rest of the Imperial family, before the 
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Restoration of 1868, he was, as most of 
the Princes were, reared in a Buddhist 
temple, where he was educated particu- 
larly in the line of the Japanese poetry, 
koka. 

Prince Fushimi is a warm-hearted 
man, altho he is very particular about the 
manners of daily life. He is quiet, 
thoughtful, reserved, never given to os- 
tentation such as might tempt a person 
of royal blood. Altho any one of the 
Princes has the royal prerogative to at- 
tend the upper house of the National 
Diet and to participate in the discussions 
therein, yet never before had a Prince 
availed of this opportunity. Prince Fu- 
shimi very often takes part in the pro- 
ceedings of the Diet. In the battle of 
Wei-hai-wei, ten years ago, he shared the 
hardship of war with the common sol- 
diers and partook of their common ra- 
tions. In the present war, before the first 
division of Tokyo started for the battle- 
field, he, the Commander of the division, 
— 250 of his men of low rank to a 

inner in his palace, and he and his wife 
entertained them as if they were personal 
friends. It is said that at the dinner 
Princess Fushimi poured wine with her 
own hand to fill the cups of her guests. 
This honor was a great encouragement 
to the soldiers. 

Princess Toshi Ko, the wife of Prince 
Fushimi, is a daughter of the late Prince 
Arisugawa, senior, who had been an im- 
mediate successor to the throne before 
the Crown Prince was proclaimed. Now 
his son, Princess Fushimi’s younger 
brother, is the immediate successor to the 
Crown Prince. Princess Fushimi is, like 
her husband, 46 years old, being a month 
younger than he. She is the oldest of the 
Princesses. 

The couple are the parents of two sons 
and four daughters. Prince Kwacho (30 
years old), who had been on board Ad- 
miral Togo’s flagship “ Mikasa” since 
the beginning of the naval war, and who 
was slightly wounded in the battle of 
August 10 off Port Arthur, and conse- 
quently was recalled, is the eldest son and 
the eldest of the children. The eldest 
daughter, beautiful and bright as she is, 
might, it is said, have become the wife 
of the Crown Prince Harunomiya, and, 
indeed, there was some talk about their 
marriage before the Prince was married, 
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But the fact that the two are too closely 
related was the objection to the match. 

Prince Fushimi, as a general, is, to- 
gether with Rear-Admiral Prince Arisu- 
gawa, the principal military counselor of 
the Mikado. Their relation is therefore 
very cordial. The Mikado, with the 
counsel of Marquis Ito, has acted wisely 
in choosing Prince Fushimi to represent 
Japan in the St. Louis Fair, and to fulfil 
a mission in this country of which little 
is made public as yet. Among other rea- 
sons, attributable to the Mikado’s wis- 
domy two are particularly to be noted: 
In the first place, Prince Fushimi has 
an experience in that line. In the coro- 
nation of the Russian Emperor Nicholas 
II the Prince represented Japan as a 
special envoy for theoccasion. Marquis 
Yamagata went with-him as his assist- 
ant, altho the Marquis had an entirely 
distinct mission to negotiate an agree- 
ment with the Russian Government in 
regard to the Korean affairs. In the sec- 
ond place, Prince Fushimi has played a 
very conspicuous part in the battle of 
Nanshan hill as the Commander of the 
First Division of Tokyo. His experience 
in the battle is set forth in the following 
exposition : 

The boat on which the Prince sailed 
for the battlefield was the “ Hitachi,” 
which has subsequently been sunk by the 
Russian Vladivostok squadron in the Sea 
of Genkai. During the several days of 
sailing the Prince passed the time in good 
cheer in spite of the billowy sea. He 
completely broke all precedents by con- 
descending to converse and dine with the 
battalion commanders and commissariat 
officers, an incident which is not custom- 
ary for an Imperial Prince. He would 
often say to the minor officers: “ You alike 
and I are soldiers whose lives are to- 
day, but may not be to-morrow. We are 
all to serve the Mikado’s Empire. There 
should be no nice distinction between you 
and me. I want you to pass these days of 
voyage with me in perfect comradeship.” 

This high honor which the Prince con- 
ferred upon the officers made them re- 
solve more than ever to do their best 
after they had landed on the Liau Tung’s 
shore. When the “ Hitachi” reached its 
destination the matter of how the Prince 
should land was discussed between the 
Chief of Staff and the Prince’s accom- 
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panying officers. There was no adequate 
wharf by which General Prince Fushimi 
might land with dignity, so it was ar- 
ranged that a temporary wharf be con- 
structed for the purpose, and that the 
Prince should land at 5 o’clock the next 
morning. But, owing to the pressing 
matters on hand, the construction of the 
wharf could not be completed at the time 
prearranged. 

Major Mihara, the accompanying offi- 
cer and who also is now a member of the 
Prince’s party here, reported to the 
Prince the condition of affairs as fol- 
lows: “ Some of our men have already 
landed, but the number is small. The 
wharf has not yet been constructed. The 
weather is not now favorable for your 
landing. Ifa delay of twelve or twenty- 
four hours would not greatly interfere 
with your military plans, would it be the 
pleasure of Your Highness to wait until 
the work on the wharf is completed?” 
lle replied : “ The weather is not good, as 
you say. But you can’t be sure that it 


will clear up in a day or two. The work 
on the wharf, too, may not be completed 
so soon as the men say it will. The bat- 


tlefield is my destination. Hardships of 
travel are what I have expected. Oppor- 
tunity must not be lost. The enemy may 
at any time attack our army. With a part 
of our men landed, how can I remain idle 
on this boat? I'll do without the wharf. 
I don’t mind the stormy billows. I will 
land at the appointed time, in my bare 
skin if need be.” 

Next morning, May 8th, with the cold 
weather of Manchuria still unabated, the 
Prince rose early, and, after a hasty 
breakfast, prepared to land. At the pre- 
caution of Major Mihara three artillery- 
men of gigantic physique were instructed 
to accompany him in the sampan in 
which he approached the shore. But 
from the point where the sampan had 
to stop owing to the shallow water the 
shore was still 80 yards distant. This 
distance had to be forded without hesi- 
tation. The three giants supported him 
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to the shore. After he reached the shore 

he remarked to Majcr Mihara, “ Mihara, 

this is delightful.” When Major Mihara 

answered “ Aye,” the Prince continued ;, 
“ The sea water bath, on a foreign shore, 

especially before the enemy, is delight- 

ful.” 

All the followers of the Prince had 
now landed, and the Prince, after he had 
dressed himself, proceeded toward Baka- 
ton, where he temporarily quartered. 
The house in which he passed the night 
was a shambles, the floor of which was 
covered, not with the customary straw 
mats, but with so-called ampera. The 
flooring of the-house had received no 
repairs or cleaning in years, for it was 
dirty to an extreme, aitd a bad cdor per- 
meated the house. ~Nor was thatall. Dirt: 
was here, dirt was there, dirt was every- 
where ; for the land is notorious for dirt. 
Even the bed in which the Prince slept 
was covered with awful dirt, and the dirt 
on the streets, reinforced ‘by the soot, 
made ten or twelve fold layers, which 
could never be Swept clean. But, making 
the best of everything, the Prince was 
made as comfortable as possible. The 
room had no lamp, nor any andon, the 
Oriental lamp. Major Mihara, being a 
man of foresight, carried with him. a 
number of candles. But there was no 
candlestick, not even an empty beer bot- 
tle which might be made to serve as the 
candlestick. Finally he looked up to the 
tabernacle for the family god,and noticed 
one, which he shook down and used to 
serve his purpose. Such was the state 
of affairs. But the Prince passed the 
night cheerfully. 

The Prince’s stay at Bakaton was only 
for two days. The First Division under 
his command marched forward, and on 
May 15th reached Yokaton, which had 
been on the previous day a Russian head- 
quarters. As the Russians had ransacked 
the town, it was in a dreadful condition. 
There was not even a utensil left with 
which to boil rice. But, finding an empty 
meat can which the Russians had left, the 
cook managed to prepare food for the 
Prince. But what had the Prince for 
supper? Not boiled rice, but boiled 
wheat, which is not considered in Japan 
as a respectable meal. 

The next day, May 16th, was the day 
of the battle of Jusanridai. The battle 


was the first in which the First Division 
was engaged in this war. The enemy 
held the strategic points in order to pre- 
vent our men from marching westward 
to join with our men that landed on the 
other side of the peninsula. 

As the breakfast had been served for 
the Prince before dawn that morning, the 
dinner was at once prepared. Major Mi- 
hara’ and one Goto sat beside the Prince, 
while the Chief of Staff was seated at a 
distance of seventy feet from them. The 
Prince, with the chopstick in his hand, 
was about to touch the boiled rice in the 
bowl, when a~ bullet of the enemy 
whistled past his head and exploded 
within fifty meters of him. The accom- 
panying officers ‘spring tip in excitement 


and urged the Prince‘to retire to some 


safer place. But he ‘was not easily urged. 
“What matters a bullet?” he smilingly 
remarked. “ It’s rather‘a good relish for 
our meal. I will enjoy my dinner all the 
better.” And he went on eating as if 
nothing had happened. Then came an- 


, other. bullet even closer than the other, 


and another.and another, in all five bul- 
lets. The excitement of the accompany- 
ing officers now became so great that the 
Prince was finally persuaded to remove. 
But where should he remove? Presently 
a hill two hundred meters away on the 
right was sighted, from which a good 
view could be obtained of the surround- 
ing country, and there he betook himself. 

The enemy seemed to have fired the 
bullets with no definite purpose, for there 
was no need of firing at the position 
aforesaid when there were no guns on 
our side as yet. Meanwhile, the guns 
had been brought and formed in line, and 
now the artillery combat commenced in 
earnest. There wereeight quick-firing guns 
against our twelve. Our original idea 
of silencing the enemy’s guns at the first 
engagement was completely upset by 
their skill in handling them. The Prince- 
General ordered as quickly as possible 
two more guns to be added to the twelve, 
making in all fourteen. The effect was 
seen immediately, for the enemy, how- 
ever invincible, was now drowned in the 
showering shells of our guns, and began 
to retreat, our second regiment following 
on the enemy’s rear and occupying their 
stronghold. Previous to this artillery 
duel our infantry, who had faced the 
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enemy’s battle line at the foot of the 
Takushan Mountain, marched forward in 
spite of the rain of the enemy’s shells. 
When the Prince saw the men furiously 
advancing in spite of the mortal blows 
under which many fell he was filled with 
thanks to them and said to some one: 
“ How grateful will his Majesty the Mi- 
kado feel toward these men when he 
hears the reports of this battle?” When 
the banner of the Rising Sun was seen 
floating over the captured enemy’s 
stronghold, and the battle seemed to have 
ceased for the time being, he ordered 
Major Mihara to investigate the condi- 
tion of the wounded soldiers and to.do 
everything possible for them. The Major 
forthwith executed the order. 

At the field hospital the Commander of 
the artillery battalion, Major Mizunoya, 
lay severely wounded, together with 
thirty or forty other wounded and dying 
soldiers. Major Mihara had arrived to 
see the dreadful scene. These men had 
one hour before been conversing and 
sharing the hardships of war with each 
other. Now they lay pale. Their voices 
were scarcely audible. But the soldiers 
expect to suffer and die in battle. It is 
folly to lament the fate. Especially when 
they are fighting for the Mikado it is 
rather a glory to accept it. Major Mi- 
hara, however sorrowful for the 
wounded, has a mission from the Prince 
to fulfil. So, restraining the tears, he 
said to the men thus: “ Your noble deeds 
have been witnessed by the Prince yon- 
der upon that hilltop. He appreciates 
your brave service to our country. Be 
cheerful and rest assured that your duty 
has been well performed. If you have 
any words that you want to send to the 
Prince, speak. I will carry them to him.” 

Then Major Mizunoya, whose throat 
had been struck by a bullet, feebly an- 
swered, “I thank you.” Next Second 
Lieutenant Arakuma (literally Wild 
Bear) Kikuchi, representing the wounded 
men; said, “I, in behalf of the wounded 
officers and men, thank heartily the kind- 
ness of the Prince. This I ask you to 
tell the Prince.” Major Mihara returned 
to the Prince and reported the condition 
of the wounded. 

The enemy retired toward the Nan- 
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shan Hill, and the Prince’s First Division 
came into the possession of the battle- 
ground. The Prince removed to a Bud- 
dhist temple, the Temple of Kasui, at 
the side of the Takushan Mountain. On 
May 25th, the date on which the attack 
on the Nanshan Hill was made, the 
Prince rose before daylight and prepared 
to start for the battlefield. Owing to the 
heavy rain and the intense darkness the 
Chief of Staff suggested that the Prince 
wait until dawn. But the latter said 
that when the officers and men were 
marching there was no reason why he 
should not do the same, as he had two 
legs, just as they. He felt his way care- 
fully in the darkness for nearly two 
hours, and at five o’clock came to the 
place where the Chief of Staff and other 
officers were busy with the preparation 
for the attack. 

The attack on the Nanshan Hill was 
prearranged to begin at 4 a.m., but :t 
was delayed until 5.30 on account of the 
weather. Suddenly diminutive sounds, 
like the humming of bees in the air or 
the cracking of peas in a frying pan, be- 
gan to be heard coming from the direc- 
tion of Kinchau. Then men whispered, 
“ The battle’s begun,” and, leveling their 
glasses, they could descry in a vivid pic- 
ture our men marching from the direc- 
tion of Kinchau through the plain toward 
the isolated hill of Nanshan like the 
army of ants. 

The final fall of the Nanshan Hill into 
the hands of the Japanese was effected 
at 7.30 P.M. The Prince rested in his 
headquarters for the night at ten o’clock. 
In spite of the fact that he rose at 3 A.M. 
his supper was served him late at night. 
The Prince, accustomed to the roval life 
of luxury at home, has never complained 
of his circumstances, but has been alwavs 
cheerful and content. i 

His exploit has been reported to the 
Mikado, who was greatly pleased with 
the conduct of the Prince. But the press- 
ing duties which the former had in store 
for the latter at home caused the Imperial 
order to be sent to the hero of the battle 
of the Nanshan Hill to return. The 
Prince, anxious as he was to remain on 
the battlefield, was now obliged to re- 
turn, and this he did in July. 


New Yor« Crry. 





Editorials 


The Presidential Election 


No candidate, standing upon the public 
record of his own acts and words, could 
reasonably ask for more emphatic popu- 
lar approval of his course or a more ear- 
nest expression of confidence than Mr. 
Roosevelt has received at the polls. But 
those enormous pluralities and that sweep 
of the States from one ocean to the other 
were an expression of something more 
than confidence. There must be added 
admiration, and even affection, for this 
man in whom a rare combination of 
qualities and accomplishments appeals to 
every class and kind of good Americans. 
In one sense, but not exclusively, it is a 
victory for an engaging and forcible per- 
sonality. It is a tribute to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s honesty, sincerity, fairness and 
courage. But it is also approval of the 
acts and policies of his Administration 
and his party. This, too, is personal; for 
how difficult it is to think of the Presi- 
dent apart from those acts and policies! 
When we attempt to do it we realize how 
much that has been done in the last three 
years was suggested and pressed to ac- 
complishment by him, how distinctly 
many of the party policies that were at- 
tacked in the campaign were his own. 

What have the people approved by 
votes. that give a popular plurality greatly 
in excess of any heretofore shown and 
have increased the Republican majority 
in the House from thirty-two to one hun- 
dred? The policy of the President and 
his party concerning the army, the up- 
building of the navy, the education and 
development of the Philippine people,and 
the government of the Philippine depend- 
ency ; the recognition of the Panama Re- 
public and the negotiations for the Canal; 
reciprocity with Cuba, and our relations 
with that island; the attitude of the Ad- 
ministration toward the Far East, toward 
the South American republics ; the Presi- 
dent’s course with respect to the coal 
strike, and his action in the Miller labor 
case; his efforts and those of Mr. Hay 
for the promotion of international arbi- 
tration and peace; his just treatment of 
the negro; his vigorous assault upon cor- 
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ruption in the Post Office Department; 
his selection of Mr. Cortelyou to be 
Chairman of the campaign committee, 
and his recent reply to the charges of 
Judge Parker concerning the collection 
of that committee’s funds. 

There are other acts and policies which 
the people have accepted and com- 
mended, but most of them are embraced 
in the general view of the President and 
his associates as to the growth and power 
of the nation, its duties and its place in 
the world. It was to approve all this that 
thousands of Democrats voted for Mr. 
Roosevelt—so many thousands that the 
number of Gold seceders returning to 
their party had no determining weight. 
Approval of the party’s economic policy 
and of the Administration’s attitude to- 
ward the Trusts was qualified in a great 
many minds, we think, by a hope or an 
expectation that this policy would be 
modified hereafter and this attitude be 
more clearly defined by the influence of 
Mr. Roosevelt himself. 

But a victory so overwhelming can- 
not be fully accounted for even by the 
attractive personality of the President 
and the soundness of the principles and 
policies for which he stood. We must 
turn to the errors of the Opposition. 
Its first and greatest was its refusal to 
accept the gold standard in its plat- 
form. Judge Parker’s telegram did not 
and could not avert the consequences of 
this blunder. A prominent Eastern 
journal that supported the ticket now 
says: “A party that has been eight- 
tenths wrong for eight years cannot re- 
gain public confidence at once by be- 
ing even eight-tenths right, particular- 
ly when on the vital question of hon- 
est money it was set right only under 
compulsion by its nominee.” But it 
was not set right by Judge Parker. 

The nominee was a cause of disap- 
pointment. Owing to his position 
there was a prevailing impression that 
he must be a great jurist and a man of 
commanding intellect. When he made 
himself known the illusion was dis- 
pelled. Because of a majority of the 
men who surrounded him, and because 
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of the associations of those to whom 
the management of the campaign was 
intrusted, the movement for his elec- 
tion to many seemed characterized by 
insincerity. It was not, as Mr. Bryan 
says, that the party erred by trying to 
be conservative, for many of Judge Par- 
ker’s later utterances were sufficiently 
radical. Surely it is not to be expected 
that a really conservative nominee and 
party leader will solemnly warn the peo- 
ple that the election of his opponent 
must transform the Republic into a 
despotism. Such warnings were com- 
mended by some Democrats; to others 
they seemed ridiculous. 

It was an error to seem to make the 
Philippine question the paramount is- 
sue; a grievous blunder to express a 
preference for the common law in deal- 
ing with Trusts, because it was easily 
shown to be unavailable for use in Fed- 
eral prosecutions. The Judge’s later 
speeches did not lack force in their at- 
tacks upon the tariff, but all this seemed 
belated and not strictly in accord with 
the known preferences of ex-Senator 


Davis and the tendencies of several per- 
sons who had promoted the Judge’s 
candidacy at St. Louis and were con- 
spicuous in the management of his 


campaign. Attacks upon the Govern- 
ment’s Panama negotiations were neu- 
tralized, not only by the votes of half 
the Democrats in the Senate, but also 
by the party’s avowed willingness to 
accept and enjoy all the fruits of the 
negotiations and the action which were 
denounced. Judge Parker carefully 
avoided the race issue, but the Varda- 
mans and Heflins more than made up 
for his silence. For a Democratic opin- 
ion on this subject we turn to a recent 
issue of the New York World, whose 
loyalty to Tudge Parker and the party 
was not quéstioned: 


“None of the minor influences helped Mr. 
Roosevelt more thait did the abuse which the 
Southern politicians and newspapers heaped 
upon him for entertaining’Booker T. Washington 
at the White House. The American people will 
never accept the dictum that a negro scholar is 
the inferior of a white ignoramus, that a negro 
gentleman is the inferior of a white blackguard, 
that a man’s title to consideration rests on the 
‘olor af his skin and not on his character and 

is achievements. The World hopes that this 
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little lesson has finally been thoroughly 


learned.” 


There was Mr. Bryan, declining to 
take back the bitter things he had said, 
intent only upon preserving his “ regu- 
larity,” and known to be planning a 
reorganization of the party after the 
defeat which he expected. Young 
men, about to vote for the first time, 
were repelled by a reactionary policy 
and attracted by the candidate who 
stood in their minds for progress. They 
were asked to believe assertions about 
the President’s motives and purposes 
that were absurd and incredible. Added 
to all these and other unfavorable in- 
fluences were the defection of many 
Irish Catholics and the tendencies of 
those who feared that change would 
put an end to prosperity. But the elec- 
tion of Democratic Governors in sev- 
eral Republican States where issues 
were presented with force, earnestness 
and sincerity proves that the party is 
by no means dead. 

& 


Work the Victors Should Do 


To the Republican Party the people 
have given an extended lease of power 
by an unprecedented plurality of the 
popular vote. The party, now control- 
ling both the executive and the legisla- 
tive branches of the Government, will 
have, after March 4th, a majority of 
100 in the House and nearly two-thirds 
of the Senate. It has a leader enjoy- 
ing in a remarkable degree the respect 
and confidence of the people, a leader 
who is just, courageous, energetic and 
perfectly free. Having laid aside all 
thought of another term, the influences 
that might promote his nomination and 
election in 1908 cannot affect his judg- 
ment or his course. We are not say- 
ing that he would permit them to do 
so, even if he had not announced his 
purpose neither to seek nor to accept a 
second nomination. 

A grand opportunity is thus offered 
to the victorious party.. The course of 
the Executive with respect to many 
questions of importance can be fore- 
seen. We know in a general way what 
his attitude toward the army and the 
navy will be, and that the President 
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and Mr. Hay will pursue a policy al- 
ready exemplified concerning arbitra- 
tion and other international questions. 
The Government’s course in the Phil- 
ippines and at Panama can easily be 
predicted. With respect to these and 
many other subjects the action of Con- 
gress will not diverge from the estab- 
lished policy. As to certain other ques- 
tions, however, neither the executive 
nor the legislative branch is fully and 
clearly committed. The new Congress 
surely ought by legislation so to for- 
tify and protect the gold standard that 
it will defy assault. Here something 
remains to be done, and it ought to be 
done without delay. 

There is always something to be 
learned by a victorious party from 
what has taken place in a campaign like 
the one through which we have recent- 
ly passed. It is plain that many of the 
tariff duties, and especially those which 
are abused by combinations, do not 
commend themselves to the general 
public. The retention of these duties 
without revision is a cause of just com- 
plaint. A great many persons who 
voted for Mr. Roosevelt desire that 
they shall be revised. Another subject 
of enduring interest is the regulation 
or restriction of Trust corporations. 
The great Republican pluralities were 
not given in approval of the tariff as it 
stands, or as an expression of popular 
satisfaction with the growth and exac- 
tions of great combinations of manu- 
facturers. 

The tariff should be revised and im- 
proved, not at the coming short ses- 
sion, but at the first long session of the 
new Congress. We expect that Mr. 
Roosevelt will ask that Congress to do 
the work. There are treaties of reci- 
procity now pending (as they have 
been for a long time) that should at 
least be taken up, discussed and car- 
ried to a vote. It seems to us that they 
ought to be accepted, possibly with 
some modifications. The contemptu- 
ous refusal even to consider them has 
been discreditable and little short of 
disgraceful. 

A reasonable policy for the restraint 
and supervision of Trusts should be 
formulated by the President and Con- 
gress. The Administration has been 
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sharply criticized for the remark of At- 
torney-General Knox, after the North- 
ern Securities decision, that the Gov- 
ernment would not “ run amuck ” among 
the corporations, and for the apparent 
suspension thereafter of proceedings 
under the Sherman act. We assume 
that the President had good reasons for 
not prosecuting other railroad combi- 
nations under that law. He should 
have made them known to the public. 
This would have prevented any misun- 
derstanding as to his motives. 

Strict enforcement of the Sherman 
act against the railways would not 
serve the public interest, nor, if we may 
judge from the effect of the Northern 
Securities prosecution, would it pre- 
vent the virtual consolidation of paral- 
lel and naturally competing roads. In 
many a railway system that law is vio- 
lated; but how is the public to gain 
anything by attempts to tear apart all 
the parallel lines that are now under the 
control of a single company or of one 
harmonious group of capitalists? We 
say attempts, because we judge, from 
an examination of the Northern Securi- 
ties decision, that few if any attacks of 
that kind upon consolidations long ex- 
isting would be made successful by the 
Supreme Court. 

It was not intended that the law should 
be used against railroads. If it is not 
desirable, for the public good, that it 
should be so used, then Congress and the 
people should be so informed by the 
President or the Department of Justice. 
If the public interest demands a strict 
enforcement of the law, then such en- 
forcement should not be delayed. 

It really was intended that the Sher- 
man act should be used against combina- 
tions of manufacturers. Such prosecu- 
tions as were undertaken led to decisions 
which appear to make it ineffective against 
such defendants. The people, or many 
of them, do not understand why the law 
is not enforced against what they call the 
Trusts. Is it true that it cannot be? The 
Government should answer this question. 
A prominent journal in New York now 
says that there “are still 439 Trusts to 
attack,” and asks if the President intends 
to “resume the work of prosecution where 
he dropped it nine months ago.” These 
are combinations of manufacturers, and, 
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as we understand it, the Sherman act 
cannot be used against them. If this is 
so, the public should have from the Presi- 
dent and his Department of Justice an 
authoritative statement to that effect. 

If they can be reached by no existing 
law, and if they ought to be reached, 
what is to be done about it? As for the 
railroads, the consolidation of which, in 
our judgment, cannot be prevented, 
there should be effective supervision and 
regulation of rates by a Commission of 
large powers. The alternative is Govern- 
ment ownership. As for the combina- 
tions of manufacturers, surely they 
should not be allowed to take advantage 
of high duties (no longer needed for rea- 
sonable protection) to the injury of 
American consumers, whom they compel 
to pay prices much higher than those 
for which they sell their goods to foreign 
buyers. But the problem of legislative 
restraint is not easily solved. Both par- 
ties have proposed the withdrawal of in- 
terstate transportation privileges as a 
penalty under certain conditions, but the 
bills have not been enacted. We are not 
sure that they ought to have been. 

What is needed most at present is an 
explanatory statement that will clear 
away the fog by which the merits of this 
question are obscured, a statement show- 
ing what can and what cannot be done 
under existing law, why certain things 
have not been attempted, what ought to 
be done, and by what means the work 
should be taken up. We hope such a 
statement will be given to the public by 
a message to Congress or in some other 
way, and that the President and Congress 
will strive to overcome all the difficulties 
that are encountered in dealing with this 
very important question, difficulties that 
have been the cause of much misunder- 
standing and many unjust charges of 
corrupt intrigue. 


The Future of the Democratic 
Party 


It is easier to say what the Republican 
Party ought to do than it is to forecast 
what the Democratic Party will do, and 
yet this is the most serious problem in the 
present outlook. The Republican Party 
stands on its record and moves forward 
n its own direction. The Democratic 
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Party has no record, or, rather, its record 
is so contradictory that one must dance 
to follow it, as he would trace a rabbit 
track. 

Of old the Democratic Party was radi- 
cal as against Silver Gray Whig con- 
servatism. Then, when the Whig Party 
melted away, the Democratic Party be- 
came suddenly more moss-backed and 
Hunkerish than its old rival, talked Con- 
stitution, forgot its record in the Mexican 
War, and, in the Copperhead interest of 
the peculiar institution, worked for peace 
all through the Civil War and lamented 
its outcome. It opposed the Spanish 
War, then supported it, and then berated 
the terms of its conclusion. Thus boast- 
ing itself conservative and even regress- 
ive, it was suddenly captured by the 
Populists of the silver craze, and for 
two quadrenniums shouted the Bryan 
madness of that folly. Then it made a 
sudden reversal, and, under Cleveland, 
accepted the standard money of the 
world ; but the people did not long believe 
in its sincerity and refused to trust it with 
power. Neverhavethe people uttered such 
an overwhelming verdict as this of last 
week, and now the defeated party stands 
dazed, uncertain which way to go, ready 
to accept any principles that will draw 
the vote of the people. Cleveland was its 
gold leader, then it took Bryan as its sil- 
ver leader, and just now it has been de- 
feated with Parker as its gold leader 
again. Which way will it go next? It 
has been defeated both ways. 

But there is great probability that it will 
turn another somersault and go back to 
Bryan and the Populists. The Eastern 
leaders, Hill and Belmont and Gorman, 
are disgusted and disheartened. But 
Bryan is not disheartened; he is almost 
as hilarious with delight over his defeat 
as the Republicans are over their victory. 
The millionaire Hearst, dragging his 
leash of newspapers behind him like yel- 
low dogs, is in a chuckle of delight. In 
New York and Chicago the Silver Demo- 
crats and the Populist Democrats are 
meeting, fully determined to capture the 
party. They had the Populists with them 
under Bryan, and why should not Wat- 
son and his followers come back under 
their shadow again? Indeed, it is whis- 
pered that they will. Then we shall have 
the Democratic Party led by Bryan, Wat- 
son and Hearst, with the millionaire, the 
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capitalist, the big newspaper trust man 
of the trio as the candidate four years 
hence of the Populist, Democrat, anti- 
trust party. That is the scheme which 
is set up for us, to capture the silver- 
greens, the Populists, the labor men and 
the Socialists, if possible, all in a party 
of the common people, and drive the rich 
men, the capitalists, the trust men—all 
of them but Hearst—into the Republican 
Party. That is the plan. 

Will it work? Very likely it will in 
part. It now looks as if the radical ele- 
ment would get control; they certainly 
expect to. But it is far from certain that 

such control will do them any good. 
There is likely to be a considerable break- 
ing up of the Democratic Party. The 
loss of the conservative Democrats rep- 
resented by Cleveland and, we suppose, 
Parker, and a good part of the South 
would not be small. It might mean the 


building up of a strong Republican Party 
in the South; indeed, the next four years 
are likely to show a political invasion of 
the South. Further, the new and grow- 
ing parties, Socialist and Populist, are 
not wholly likely to trust themselves with 


such a chameleon-like party as the Demo- 
cratic. They have great faith in their 
future, and both are likely to grow con- 
siderably, and always at the expense of 
the Democratic Party. With every 
change of policy and platform a number 
of dissatisfied members drop off, and 
quite likely as many as it will gain. 

Still further, the policy of the Repub- 
lican Party is likely to draw the more 
intelligent men whom the Democratic 
radicalism will seek to gain. President 
Roosevelt is almost certain to make it his 
policy to probe the injustice that attaches 
to great corporations. We may expect 
legislation which will give more power 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
We believe that our people, even the 
wage-earners, do not wish to harass the 
capitalist employers, but only to prevent 
injustice. We believe the people will see 
this and will not easily trust those who 
would kill the goose for the sake of the 
golden egg. Accordingly, while the pros- 
pect now is that the Democratic pendu- 
lum will swing again to the left, we see 
no great fear as yet that the party will 
strengthen itself thereby. It has no fixed 
principles, and Bryan cannot fix any 
upon it. Therefore, till it finds a place 
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to stand, it is‘not likely to move the 


eople. 
peop s 


Roosevelt: Past and to Come 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S past is secure. 
What is to be his future? 

Mr. Roosevelt once replied, when 
asked what advice he would give a young 
man, that if he had no wealth he should 
work and provide for his family ; but that 
if he had a competency he should work 
just the same, but give his services in 
some form to his country and the world. 
Mr. Roosevelt inherited a competency— 
not a multi-millionaire, but rich enough so 
that he might have hoped to become enor- 
mously rich if that had been his ambition. 
But he felt it his duty to give his energies 
to his country rather than to amassing 
an unnecessary fortune. The world 
knows his record—an author and his- 
torian; in his State Legislature at 24; 
candidate for Mayor of New York at 27; 
National Civil Service Commissioner at 
30; President of the New York Police 
Board at 36; Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy at 38; Colonel in the Spanish War 
at 39; Governor of New York at 40; 
Vice-President of the United States at 
41, and succeeding to the Presidency be- 
fore he was 42. For three years and 
more he has performed its duties with 
both courage and foresight. Under him 
the Philippines have been pacified and 
are contented with growing self-govern- 
ment, and the Panama Canal has been 
secured. His foreign policy has been 
both bold and sagacious, greatly conduc- 
ing to the strength and honor of the 
nation and to its influence abroad. Mean- 
while his domestic policy has won the 
esteem and affection of the people. It is 
on this record that the people have just 
passed their extraordinary verdict. 

Now what may we expect for his fu- 
ture? 

We have elsewhere stated what we be- 
lieve ought to be the policy of the Repub- 
lican Party during the next four years. 
We cannot say that we believe Mr. 
Roosevelt will urge and press all the 
policies which we have indicated as de- 
sirable, for he is a wise, if a bold, states- 
man, and he will have to work with the 
party as he finds it, and not wholly as it 
ought to be. Of some things we may be 
confident : he will develop the civil service 
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reform so as to make the political spoils 
of office as meager as possible. He will 
not bate one jot his justice to the negro, 
and yet he will try, as he has in the past, 
to cultivate the good will of the white 
people of the South. We may expect 
him to try to straighten out the tangle 
in the laws and their enforcement which 
allow unfair: gains to favored corpora- 
tions. We may expect no reversal of our 
protective policy, but we may expect 
some relief by moderate reductions and 
by treaties of reciprocity. But it is in his 
foreign policy that we may. expect him 
to lead rather than follow. With no “ big 
stick,” with no unconstitutional action, 
but yet with a constant concern for 
\merican interests, we may expect him, 
with Secretary Hay, in the future, as in 
the past, to give our American nation its 
sLare of influence in the peaceful counsels 
of the world.’ There will be a new Hague 
Conference, in which America will take 
no second part. When peace is declared 
in the East the voice of America will be 
heard for open doors and equal privi- 
leges. The Philippines will take a long 
step these next four years toward self- 
government, and we shall hear no more 
of Imperialism than we now hear of six- 
teen to one. The Panama Canal will be 
pushed on to completion, and will make 
ls paramount on the Isthmus, with a 
reasonable expectation that contiguous 
territory will seek to follow the example 
of Hawaii. And we may expect that if 
the South American republics fail to keep 
their engagements the United States will 
reconsider its duties under the Monroe 
Doctrine. In this matter there are great 
possibilities which require both the wis- 
dom and the courage of such a President. 

Mr. Roosevelt wisely declares that he 
will not seek a re-election. What is there 
for him after that? 

Anything he will. No man of his 
time and his years has such possibilities, 
with experience and honor behind him, 
and influence before him. 

Some officious people have declared 
that he is slated for the Presidency of 
Harvard University. We do not believe 
it and we hope it is not true. It is a long 
time to look ahead to 1909, when his term 
will end, and much may happen at Har- 
vard before that. Further, Harvard does 
not need a statesman, but an educator. 
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Still further, it would be a great pity to 
have Mr. Roosevelt forego public life. 
There is a bad impression about that 
ex-Presidents should bury themselves in 
retirement, and people have even thought 
of making a special berth for them as life 
Senators, as if their own States could not 
send them to the Senate. But we have 
had one radiant example of the contrary 
policy. When John Quincy Adams re- 
tired from the Presidency he consented 
to go to the Lower House of Congress, 
and there he did magnificent service, to 
his own infinite honor and that of his 
country. He was the spokesman of lib- 
erty and the right of petition against the 
bitterest assaults of the defenders of 
slavery. We most sincerely hope that on 
the expiration of his term Mr. Roosevelt 
will recall John Quincy Adams’s ex- 
ample. If his successor wants him in the 
Cabinet, or would make him a Foreign 
Ambassador, or if his State would send 
him to the Senate, or his district to the 
House, it would be to their honor and 
his honor to accept. At the age of 50 
he will yet have twenty-five years of act- 
ive life before him. He may again, after 
a space, be chosen President; but the last 
thing the country should expect of him 
is that he hide himself at Oyster Bay and 
grow cabbages, or even that he devote 
himself to the memoirs of his life. It is 
better that historians thirty years later 
take up that service. 
Sd 


Voting on the Issues 


AGAIN this year, as in other years, the 
elections have startlingly illustrated the 
great difficulty, under our political sys- 
tem, of securing an unequivocal declara- 
tion by the people on questions of public 


policy. Each political platform asserts 
many principles, which the party is sup- 
posed to stand for. But it is by no 

means true that all the voters who cast | 
their ballots for a particular candidate 
agree with him and with their party on 
all points. Thousands of' electors sup- 
ported Mr. McKinley because they be- 
lieved that the maintenance of a gold 
standard was vital, altho they differed 
with him, and with the Republican 
Party, in regard to the tariff. A lesser, 
but by no means insignificant number, 
voted for Mr. Bryan in spite of his frer 
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silver views, because of their attitude on 
the tariff and anti-imperialism. That 
hundreds of thousands of voters sup- 
ported Mr. Roosevelt on the eighth of 
November, altho they oppose the Repub- 
lican party on specific issues, is indicated 
by the election of the Democrat, Dou- 
glas, as Governor of Massachusetts, and 
by the relatively large vote for Herrick 
in New York. 

Such conditions and results show that 
we seldom know positively how the 
country stands on any one great issue. 
The result of the McKinley campaign in 
1900 was a-noteworthy exception, be- 
cause other issues were for once subor- 
dinated to the money question. The 
yeas and nays in Congress on the bills 
successively enacted there do not always 
reveal the popular judgment, because of 
the unfortunate circumstance that a 
Congress never meets except in spe- 
cial session until a year after its elec- 
tion. 

When a successful candidate enjoys 
an exceptional personal popularity the 
outcome of the campaign, so far as any 
decision upon questions is concerned, is 
more than ever equivocal. Men differ 
more in ideas than in feeling, and more 
in feeling than in instinct, and personal 
popularity has its roots in the elemental 
instincts and feelings of human nature, 
rather than in intellectual conclusions. 
Since the days of Andrew Jackson, per- 
sonality has counted heavily in American 
politics. Not only the Republicans, Lin- 
coln, Grant and Roosevelt, have profited 
by the American adoration of strength, 
fearlessness and resourcefulness, but so 
also has our great Democratic citizen and 
ex-President Grover Cleveland. Given 
a great personality as the standard bear- 
er of one party, and a weak or colorless 
man as the candidate of the opposing 
party, thousands of voters will break 
from their party affiliations, regardless 
of any question of principle or policy, to 
vote for the strong man. 

This is a fact that makes for good but 
makes also for ill. Leadership we must 
have, but personal government is rightly 
regarded as, on the whole, antagonistic 
to “a government of laws.” Democracy 
of a certain type is possible under per- 
sonal rule, even under a dictator, but Re- 
publicanism in the best sense of the word 


exists only where a popular electorate 
intelligently studies political questions 
and decides them in its own name and 
right. 

The more heterogeneous a people is, 
the more likely it is to elect a candidate 
because of his personal popularity, and 
the more likely it is to fail to agree upon 
any considerable number of practical 
questions. Such a population is undoubt- 
edly in danger of losing the reality of 
self-government by failing to ascertain 
fully and unmistakably what the prevail- 
ing judgment is on each important ques- 
tion of policy. 

The American people is already the 
most heterogeneous community in the 
world. Immigration has brought every 
nationality to our shores. The spirit of 
Protestantism has multiplied sects and 
denominations, and the marvelous diver- 
sity of our economic resources has cre- 
ated an unparalleled differentiation of 
economic interests. The enormous part 
that personal popularity has already 
come to play in our politics should warn 
us that the possible rule of the strong 
man is no longer an altogether imaginary 
danger. 

It would seem that we ought to coun- 
teract a tendency to overrate the per- 
sonal factor by a more extensive prac- 
tice of clean-cut popular decision of 
questions. Few Americans familiar with 
our history would deny that the New 
England town meeting has been the 
great school of American Republicanism. 
It has been said that the affairs of a na- 
tion cannot be run on the town meeting 
plan, and there was a period in our his- 
tory when that was true. Can we be 
quite sure that it is true to-day? The 
telegraph and the daily press have made 
it possible for every citizen, without leav- 
ing his fireside or his office, to listen to a 
popular discussion of every question, and, 
if he chooses, to take part in it as-truly 
as if he were present at a town meeting. 
The lacking element is the popular vote 
on each specific question, as well as in 
the election of public officers. Under 
modern conditions we could have such 
voting on State and national issues, by 
means of the referendum. Can we doubt 
what its influence and tendency as a 
political education and _ discipline 
would be? 
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It is fortunate that the 
Roosevelt plurality in Mis- 
souri did not carry with it 
the defeat of Folk, and it is also for- 
tunate that the associates foisted upon 
Folk by the machine element in his 
own party were defeated by discrimi- 
nating voters. We regret that Dr. Gar- 
vin is not among the Democratic can- 
didates who successfully breasted the 
Republican tidal wave. The honest 
voters in Rhode Island should have 
kept him in office to purify the politics 
of their State. As a great flood com- 
monly bears much driftwood on its 
surface, we were prepared to lament 
the victory of Addicks over the incor- 
ruptible men who have so stedfastly 
opposed him in Delaware. But now 
comes. the cheering news that his for- 
mer supporters have deserted him and 
agreed to act with his opponents in 
electing Colonel Du Pont to the Sen- 
ate. It is explained that Addicks’s 
treasury ran dry in the recent cam- 
paign even before any demands upon 
it had been made. Mr. Davis saved 
nothing from the wreck in West Vir- 
ginia, where the Republicans took 
everything, including all the Congres- 
sional districts. Nor was Mr. Bryan 
more fortunate in Nebraska, where all 
the six Congressmen will be Repub- 
licans, and there is not even one Demo- 
crat in the Legislature to which some 
time ago he looked hopefully for an 
election to the Senate. It does not 
often happen that a candidate for Gov- 
ernor can run 95,000 votes behind his 
national ticket and still be elected. 
That was the experience of Mr. Hig- 
gins in New York, where the effect of 
Republican blunders was overcome by 
the national ticket’s strength. Perhaps 
the most interesting and significant of 
the minor events in this election was 
the defeat of Governor Bates by Mr. 
Nouglas in Massachusetts, where a 
Roosevelt plurality of 86,000 was ac- 
companied by a Douglas Democratic 
plurality of nearly 36,000. Organized 
labor resented the Governor’s veto of a 
bill forbidding the employment of 
women and children at night in fac- 
tories; other acts of his administration 
excited the hostility of many voters. 
Mr. Douglas’s reputation as an em- 
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ployer was excellent, his advertising 
was ingenious and comprehensive, and 
his tariff arguments were forcible. So 
far as it represents a demand for tariff 
revision and reciprocity, his election 
deserves to be considered carefully at 
Washington. 
: Sd 

The Socialist party has made 
surprising gains. From its 
initial vote of 97,730 in 1900, 
it advanced to 229,762'in 1902, and has 
now evidently polled more than 500,000 
votes. The vote in Chicago is 41,595; 
in New York city, 25,000; in Milwau- 
kee, 17,000; in San Francisco, 7,231. 
Among States Illinois takes the lead, 
with some 75,000 votes ; New York be- 
ing second, with approximately 45 000, 
and California and Wisconsin third and 
fourth, with about 35,000 each. Five 
Socialist Legislators are elected in 
Wisconsin and two in Illinois, and in 
Milwaukee the Socialists actually 
polled a larger vote than the Demo- 
crats. Both Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island show Socialist losses. A feature 
of the general increase in this party’s 
strength is the fact that it is not con- 
fined to the manufacturing centers, but 
is notable also in the agricultural 
States. Iowa, Nebraska, Indiana and 
California will probably show a higher 
percentage of gain than some of the 
more predominantly manufacturing 
States. The Socialist campaign never 
ceases. Immediately after an election 
there is a general strengthening of local 
organizations, and the institution of 
more intensive methods of propaganda. 
By lectures, social meetings and the 
distribution of printed matter, the So- 
cialist campaigners keep up a tireless 
dissemination of their principles, and 
every day they add to their numbers. 
From what economic class the greater 
part of the new recruits come can only 
be guessed at. Primarily the Socialist 
appeal is to the material interests and 
the class consciousness of the wage 
earners. But it is, furthermore, an ap- 
peal to the social consciousness of all 
men of other classes who believe that 
the present order is unjust. So far, it 
is hardly to be doubted that the prole- 
tarians are in a minority in the Social- 
ist party. This is not to say that the 
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party principles are other than those 
of orthodox Socialism, but merely that 
up to the present time in the United 
States the appeal to the proletarians 
has met with less response than the ap- 
peal to the social-minded men of other 
classes. The expectation of the leaders 
is, of course, that the entire wage earn- 
ing class will, in time; merge itself in 
the Socialist movement. The minor 
and factional Socialist movement, cen- 
tered in the Socialist Labor party, has 
been practically exterminated in the 
recent election. 


The Populist Party was 
started by farmers, and 
its main strength has al- 
ways been in the country; hence the 
returns of its vote have always been 
slowly reported, and the present elec- 
tion is no exception to this rule. An 
accurate total of the vote for Watson 
cannot now be given, and the papers 
make it only about 100,000; but Na- 
tional Secretary DeFrance estimates 
that it will not be less than 500,000, and 
may mount to 750,000. For instance, in 
Nebraska, Watson received about 60,000 
votes to Parker’s 35,000. The People’s 
Party polled a million and three-quar- 
ters votes in 1894, but the nomina- 
tion of Bryan by the Democrats in 
1896 practically killed the party, and 
its organization was only a shell when 
its national convention assembled last 
July. Its national vote in 1900 was 
only 50,000. The almost impossible 
task of building a national organiza- 
tion in four months on the ashes and 
débris of disorganization, faced the small 
band that called themselves the “ Old 
Guard.” The insinuation of Judge Par- 
ker that their work was done with Re- 
publican money is repudiated by the 
leaders. Mr. Watson paid his own 
traveling expenses, amounting to near- 
ly $3,000, and did not once accept or 
use a pass, tho they were offered to 
him. Mr. Ferriss, the national chair- 
man, Mr. Parker, who had charge of 
the work in the Southwest, Mr. Edger- 
ton, who had charge in the Eastern 
States, Mr. Palliser, who superin- 
tended in New York State, and others 
have directly stated that they refused 
contributions from Republican organ- 
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izations, and did not know of any 
money from active Republicans, tho 
some such may have come in anony- 
mously. Most of their receipts were 
in small amounts. The_ largest sin- 
gle contribution received at national 
headquarters was $250. The National 
Committee spent less than $5,000, and 
getting as careful an estimate as pos- 
sible from the head workers, the total 
amount expended would be between 
$20,000 and $25,000, or probably less 
than 1 per cent. of the amount spent by 
either of the old parties. Yet this party 
had electoral tickets in thirty-six of the 
forty-five States and organized State 
committees in half that number, and in 
some States has working Congressional 
and county committees. As to their 
future, if we can trust Mr. Watson, 
who speaks after a meeting of the lead- 
ers in New York, they will immediately 
organize the party on “Jeffersonian prin- 
ciples,” as they have no faith whatever 
that reforms will be accomplished by 
the vacillating Democratic party, which 
they say is as much in the hands of the 
money power as is the Republican; and 
as little faith does Mr. Watson have in 
Mr. Bryan, whose eagerness for the 
Presidency ties him irrevocably to 
the Democratic party, whatever posi- 
tion it may take. We understand that 
Mr. Watson will not at present take 
the editorship of the New York Journal, 
which newspaper rumor has said was 
offered to him, but will return to Geor- 
gia, where he expects actively to work 
in organizing and creating sentiment, 
and he will probably soon assume the 
editorship of a Georgia weekly paper. 
& 


We know something of 
the Socialist and the 
Populist vote, and _ that 
their increase has been very considerable 
and somewhat alarming to the old par- 
ties. But we learn very little of the 
growth of the Prohibition vote. It does 
not seem to have made much progress. 
Its friends claim 300,000, a sma! increase. 
It appeals to a class of voters generally 
of quite a different character from that 
which gives the Populist and Socialist 
vote. The latter comes from the Demo- 
cratic Party, and the loss of its two mil- 
lion votes is in part explained by the in- 
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EDITORIALS 


crease of their vote. But the Prohibition 
vote mostly comes from those who natu- 
rally belong to the Republican Party in 
the North, and it is evident that not many 
of them have gone from Roosevelt to 
Swallow. The reason appears partly in 
the fact that the best and most efficient 
way now to close the saloon is by local 
option. State prohibition will rot do it 
where the popular sentiment will not en- 
force the law, while local option insures 
enforcement; and local option, with its 
referendum, a modified form of town 
meeting government, seems to satisfy 
most of those who seek the object which 
the Prohibition Party attempts in a more 
wholesale way. 


A political map is 
most impressive. 
Every single North- 
ern State went for Roosevelt; also 
Delaware, Maryland as likely as not, 
West Virginia and Missouri. It is the 
States south of this line that went 
Democratic, and the Kentucky Repub- 
licans claim that it was only by fraud 
that they were defeated. The border 
States are doubtful States already with 
good management, and we mean by 
this to include Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee. It is only the Gulf 
States, with South Carolina and Ar- 
kansas, that are safely Democratic. 
And why is this? It is because for 
many years there has been no political 
liberty in the South, and it is with great 
difficulty that itt these border States a 
degree of freedom has been achieved. 
People talk much of the loss of political 
influence in the South, as if the North 
hated the South, or were jealous of its 
influence. Not at all. The South has 
lost its political influence because it has 
lost its political liberty. What is the 
use of considering a State in which 
there is no free or doubtful vote? 
Think of a State in which it is not safe 
or wise for the great Republican Party 
to carry.on an aggressive campaign, 
and in which it may not ever have a 
ticket in the field! Think of States in 
which the suffrage is denied to nearly 
or quite half of its citizens because they 
might not vote to suit such a shotgun 
party as a few years ago terrorized 


The Solid South 
Breaking 
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North Carolina! See the contrast in 
Massachusetts, where is full political 
liberty, and where the State went over- 
whelmingly for a Republican Presi- 
dent and yet elected a Democratic Gov- 
ernor by a big majority. It would 
seem as if this election ought to teach 
the South the folly of a terrorized suf- 
frage. The country at large does not 
approve the Southern way. Nor is the 
country at large a bit concerned with 
the Southern hysterics whenever 
Roosevelt’s treatment of the negro is, 
mentioned. The great majority of the 
people are willing that the negro should 
have his equal fair show, nothing 
more, nothing less. This election will 
not open eyes sealed with a black cata- 
ract—it would take a knife to do that— 
but it will open many sleepy eyes, and 
we may expect considerable political 
education in the South during the next 


four years. 
& 


The election affords 
hope that races are 
slowly passing out of 
politics, and that men and measures are 
taking their place. This time the Irish 
vote has been quite broken up, and the 
Catholic vote as well. A number of Irish 
Catholic papers have shown active or 
passive sympathy with Mr. Roosevelt, 
and they have been aided by the knowl- 
edge that the Democratic policy in the 
Philippines would mean the spoliation of 
Catholic property and churches there, 
which the American Government will not 
allow. Equally the hotheads of the South 
have been rebuked. Senator Tillman de- 
clared that in his opinion the race ques- 
tion was the great issue in the campaign, 
but the people were not disturbed when 
he and his ilk devoted their chief attack 
to Mr. Roosevelt’s fair treatment of col- 
ored men. The North made no objection 
and every State gave him magnificent 
support, while the old slave States were 
invaded. Nothing is more remarkable 
than the fact that with every Northern 
State there went to Roosevelt also im- 
portant border States of the South, while 
others gave him a handsome vote. We 
look for radical changes of sentiment 
there, and believe that progressive men 
will dare to come to the front, and we 


The Election and 
the Races 
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shall hear less of the rhodomontade of 
Colonel Watterson, who said: 


“Tf he is elected President the act will be a 
certain, tho in many cases the unconscious, sig- 
nal for a war of races, ruinous alike to the 
North and the South.” 


That was absurd and we see no evidence 
of fright. His Louisville Courier-Journal 
and all the other Southern papers are tak- 
ing the election very peaceably. They 
see that there is no danger. They must 
also see that where they have suppressed 
the Republican vote they have suppressed 
their own influence. 
a 

Mr. Bryan makes haste to draw up a 
new platform for the Democratic Party. 
He does not want to be out of sight when 
the next. Presidential election comes. He 
does not say that he will forsake the 
party if it does not accept his program, 
and we may be sure he will cling what- 
ever it may do. These are his items: A 
small army; a small navy; independence 
for the Filipinos; protection is robbery; 
an income tax by constitutional amend- 
ment; bimetalism; attack on trusts; leg- 
islation for wage-earners; overthrow of 
“government by injunction”; popular 
election of Senators, Federal judges and 
postmasters; direct legislation; postal 
telegraphs, and State ownership of rail- 
roads. Of these some are dead issues 
in their graves, such as bimetalism and 
Filipino independence ; one at least is far- 
cical, tariff robbery, for the party would 
not think of overthrowing it; some are 
unwise, such as the reduction of the 
army and navy, and some are wise, such 
as more direct legislation and the elec- 
tion of postmasters. But the wise things 
will not renovate the party. 

al 


Next to the vaporing about race war, 
miscegenation and social equality if Mr. 
Roosevelt should be elected, already 
discounted by the placidity with which 
the same voices have accepted the re- 
sult, the most absurd thing in the late 
campaign has been the effort of a com- 
pany of Democratic lawyers in this city 
calling itself the Constitutional Club. If 
Mr. Roosevelt is such a constitution- 
smasher, why does not somebody pro- 
pose to impeach him? When it comes to 
specifications it simmers down to the 
pension order which has been approved 
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by Congress, and which merely declares 
the fact that a man 62 years old is pre- 
sumptively unable to make but half a 
living by manual labor, and that at 70 he 
ought not to be asked to make a living at 
all in that way. Mr. Roosevelt has been 
as careful to observe the Constitution as 
any other President, and has had as able 
lawyers to advise him in his Cabinet, and 
the talk of the Constitutional Club has 
been a farce. 


It is extraordinary what faith the 
whole country puts in our poet Secre- 
tary of State, John Hay. Those who 
criticise Mr. Roosevelt as the man with 
the “big stick” praise Mr. Hay who 
agrees with him precisely, and on whose 
advice he does everything. They will 
have it that Mr. Roosevelt would run 
amuck among the republics if Mr. Hay 
did not hold a restraining hand. We see 
no kind of evidence that this is so, but 
yet the country is rejoiced that the elec- 
tion keeps at the head of our foreign af- 
fairs a diplomat who has no superior the 
world over. We can boast that our 
country falls behind no country abroad 
in the honor it has put on the literary 
man, whether President or Premier. And 
we have with us a fresh illustration of 
the fact that the literary imagination 
finds successful mae in diplomacy . 


Colonel Ingersoll died too soon. He 
said, “ When Missouri goes Republican 
I will become a Christian.” Missouri 
returns a Republican majority of 10,000. 
And we wonder whether Ingersoll’s un- 
faith was caused by his dislike for Chris- 
tianity, or his dislike for Christians 
whom he knew. In the fly-leaf of a 
presentation copy of one of his books to 
his cousin, Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, the 
most useful Christian woman that ever 
lived on our Pacific Coast, he wrote 
something like this: “If other Chris- 
tians had been like you I should have 
taken a very aeaaety position.” 


In Russia the journals tell the people 
that President Roosevelt is a Jew, which 
accounts for his interest for the Jews of 
Russia, and that his original name was 
Rosenfeld. That is more plausible than 
true—Rosenfeld is German, and means 
a Rose-field; while Roosevelt is Dutch 
and means Horse-field. 
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Insurance 


Insurance Uncollectible by Mur- 
derer's Estate 


Aw interesting decision has lately 
been rendered in Philadelphia in the 
case Of a man executed for murder 
whose estate sought to establish a claim 
against the Metropolitan Life. Judge 
Ralston, of the City of Brotherly Love, 
ruled in favor of the company namec vn 
the ground of public good. The follow- 
ing is quoted from his ruling: 

“We consider, therefore, that upon grounds 
of public policy the law of Pennsylvania for- 
bids recovery upon a policy where the insured 
has been executed for crime, and this whether 
the policy contains a clause upon the subject 
or not, and even if it stipulates that the com- 
pany shall be liable in such a contingency. The 
rule for judgment is discharged.” 


a 
College Training and Insurance 


Unner the title “College Training and 
the Business Man” (Appleton’s) Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, the President of 
Western Reserve University, has ex- 
pressed his own and the views of sev- 
eral others whose opinions are worth 
while as to the desirability of a college 
training in connection with general ad- 
ministration, banking, transportation, in- 
surance and in other human relations. 
In regard to insurance Dr. Thwirg has 
this to say: 


“Tf insurance be regarded as a business, it 
has become the broadest business, for it touches 
all relations of life. If insurance be regarded 
as a profession, it has become a most impor- 
tant and serious one, for its problems are the 
most intricate. The two earlier and more im- 
portant forms of insurance, fire and life, are 
still the most important. The amount of money 
directly and indirectly invested in them is 
larger than the amount invested in any other 
form of human interest.” 


In the business of insurance, the im- 
portance of which is no longer debatable. 
Dr. Thwing has taken considerable trou- 
ble to inquire as to the value of college 
training as an equipment. By corre- 
spondence and otherwise he has been able 
to ascertain more or less fully the views 
of a large number of the chief officers of 
the leading insurance companies in. the 


United States. The preponderance of 
opinion on the part of such men seems to 
be that a college training is desirable, if 
not essential. Interesting opinions, pro 
and con, are cited from John T. Stone, 
President of the Maryland Casualty 
Company ; E. W. Scott, President of the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety ; James W. Alexander, President of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society ; 
Robert W. Huntington, Jr., President of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company; Joseph A. De Boer, Vice- 
President of the National Life Insurance 
Company ; John F. Dryden, President of 
the Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, as well as a number of others. 
The book makes interesting reading. 
& 


AtTHO THE INDEPENDENT 
not approve of fraternal insurance, 
the following figures showing the 
amounts paid as death benefits by some 
of the leading societies of this kind since 
their organization will have a certain 
interest : 


Ancient Order of United Workmen, $129,- 
203,677; Knights of Honor, $80,104,124; Royal 
Arcanum, $79,874,811; American Legion of 
Honor, $42,775,831; Modern Woodmen of 
America, $30,113,684; Knights and Ladies of 
Honor, $19,940,244; Endowment Rank, Knights 
of Pythias, $19,323,641; National Union, $17,- 
365,460; Knights of Maccabees, Supreme Tent, 
$14,821,847; Order of Chosen Friends, $13,- 
767,150.25; Independent Order of Foresters, 
$13,207,572; Catholic Benevolent Legion, $12,- 
799,744.61; Catholic Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, $12,199,689; Catholic Knights of America, 
$11,655,419; Woodmen of the World, $15,500,- 
000. 


does 


The total membership in the various 

fraternal insurance societies, according 

to recent estimates, is 2,500,000 persons. 
as 


....90me of the insurance journals 
are already sounding warning notes re- ~ 
garding Christmas display hazards: In 
spite of the fact that it is hard to realize 
that the Christmas season is so near, the 
warnings are exceedingly timely, and 
vigilance in heeding them will go far to- 
ward reducing the loss record on stores 
that will presently be crowded with holi- 
day goods and inflammable decorations. 
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Financial 


The Market for Securities 


On the day following the election the 
record for transactions on the Stock Ex- 
change was almost broken, as the number 
of shares (2,330,600) had been exceeded 
only six times. While there have been 
many signs of manipulation during the 
advance which began some months ago, 
it is quite plain that market values now 
depend largely upon the trading and in- 
vesting public. Heavy realizing sales on 
the 9th failed to depress the market, be- 
cause of the great influx of buying orders 
from all directions. These were due 
largely to the removal of all uncertainty 
as to the result of the voting, but that 
result had long been foreseen and partly 
discounted by many capitalists and pro- 
fessional speculators. 

Altho at the beginning of the advance 
favorable general conditions were mainly 
prospective, they have since, in large 
measure, become actual and present. 
This is especially true of the crops, which 
By the 


(wheat excepted) are bountiful. 
Government’s final report the corn crop 
is 2,453,000,000 bushels, a quantity ex- 


ceeded in only two years. For other 
crops large yields per acre are shown, 
with unusually high quality. Thus, the 
potato crop is 332,000,000 bushels, 
against 247,000,000 last year, and the 
average yield was 110 bushels per acre 
(against a ten years’ average of 81), 
while the quality is 93.4 per cent., against 
86 in 1903, 90.4 in 1902, and 78.4 in IgoT. 
A similar difference is shown by the re- 
ports concerning tobacco and some of the 
minor cereals. There is in the agricul- 
tural situation a basis for optimism in 
the securities market, and current reports 
show growing activity in business as well 
as increasing confidence. This is ob- 
served in the condition of the iron and 
steel trade. It may be, however, that the 
rise in securities that has already taken 
place is all that is warranted by condi- 
tions either present or reasonably in pros- 
pect. 
& 

THE Middlesex Banking Company 
of Middletown, Conn., is offering to 
pay at once, with interest to date, its 
debentures of Series D 14, D 23,-D 24, 
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D 25, D 26, D 27 and D 28, which ma-- 
ture January Ist next and amount to 
$400,000. 


....Orders for 7,000 steel ties have i 
been placed by the Lake Shore Company. | 
They are to be laid down and tested. 


...-In September 32 new national 
banks were chartered, with a capital of 
$1,550,000. The average capital of 20 
of these is only $26,250. 


....-Half of the new Japanese 6 per 
cent. loan of $60,000,000 is offered in 
New York, where Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
have organized a syndicate to dispose of 
it. 

....It was announced on the roth by 
President Ripley that $25,000,000 of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railroad 
stock had been purchased by John D. 
Rockefeller and James Stillman, Presi- 
dent of the National City Bank. 

....Statistics recently published in 
France make the total tonnage of the 
world’s merchant marine 33,643,000 
tons, and the number of vessels 24,853, 
of which 12,671 are steamships, with 27,- 
184,000 tons. Very nearly half the en- 
tire tonnage is British. 

....Lhe New Haven Railroad Com- 
pany is considering plans for improv- 
ing the Air Line route (by way of Mid- 
dletown, Conn.), in order that this route 
may be used for fast trains between 
New York and Boston, instead of the 
Shore Line (by way of New London 
and Providence), which is 19 miles 
longer. ' 

....The election of Edward T. Jef- 
frey (President of the Denver and Rio 
Grande) to be a director of the new 
Western Pacific Railroad Company was 
accompanied by an admission that the 
Gould-Rockefeller interests virtually 
control the new line, which will extend 
from San Francisco to Salt Lake City. It 
is predicted that within two years trains 
will be running on the Gould-Rockefeller 
lines from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


....Dividends announced: 


Amer. Express Co., $3.00 per share, payable 
January 3d. 

Amer. Chicle Co., Common, 1 per cent, 
payable November 21st. 
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No fear of fire 


if hot ashes are dumped into 
Witt’s 
Corrugated 


HOT ASHES CAUSE MANY |" Can 


ise 


| FIRES, SANS ARCINBALD. | Made of steel, galvanized. Rim (not 


and 


wae or - en Gives) ul can bottom) touches floor. Close-fitting 
ing " aq lid. F%re-proof. Strongest can made. 
“Now is the season to warn the householder | tha: 


against the danger of setting fife to his premises | dal Ask your dealer for 66 Witt’s 99 


cans of hot ashes carelessly dumped into recep- | has 
cles or piled in a cellar while yet capable of cor (** Witt’s Can’’ stamped in lid.) 
gniting inflammable material,’ said Fire Chief | be 
| Ar pooner yn Rye | - fire had | qus Acknowledged everywhere by those who have used them, 
n sounded the night before, and the cause of | ran s 
ch was hot ashes. ‘It is well to be sure that the | see t© be the only safe, neat, sanitary can for ashes or garbage. 
shes are not dumped into a receptacle that they | g60 If your dealer hasn’t them, send us his name; we will 
re likely to ignite, or piled near any wall. Before! 1} send you through him, on his order, Can or Pail 
winter is over we will probably have 30 fires, | hay 


be na Rg: ~ oe Agen ashes. Cincinnati | oes on approval. Srats Gilde 
———— jas @ If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, No. 1—153x26 in. 
send it back tohim; wewillprotectthe No. 2-18 x26 in. 
dealer and it won’t cost you a cent. If No. 3—20/4x26 in. 

you have no dealer orderdirectfrom us. _ Pail, two sizes: 


Write us for any further information, 5 and 7 gal. 
The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3 Cincinnati, O. 




















WITH LATEST 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


Dress Shield 
The lightest dress shield made. Is 35 per cent lighter For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


and wears twice as long as any other light weight shield. 
The Best Shirt Waist Shield Made. From the smallest pocket size to the Jargest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


Absolutely unaffected by any degree of moisture or 


erature, and can be washed and ironed with a hot QUEEN & CO 
< “9 


like ordinary fabrics. At all leading dealers or sam- 


Pl pair by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 
59 Fitth Avenue, 4010 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphi 





CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 781 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York. "a 
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HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of neryous and mental patients received. 25 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle- 
wn, N. Y., State Hospital ; visit before decidii 








BERMUDA 


The Ideal Winter Resort 


THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


OPEN FROM DECEMBER TO MAY 
Accommodates 300 guests. For terms, etc. address 
N. 8S. HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda. 








723 SIXTH AVENUE. 


Irunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 


WINTER IN COLORADO. 


Your own physician will tell you that the dry 
mountain air of Colorado as an elixir of life stands 
pre-eminent. Always rigorous and stimulating, 
the crisp atmosphere of Colorado is at its best in 
winter. To accommodate winter tourists to the 
Rockies, the Union Pacific has put in effect from 
Chicago a round trip rate of $47.20 and from St. 
Louis a round trip rate of $39 20, with propor- 
tionate reductions from all points within its im- 
mediate territory. Tickets on sale every day un- 
til May 1st, 1905, with return limit June 1st, 1905. 
Be sure your ticket reads over the Union Pacific, 
the popular route to Colorado. For full informa- 
tion inquire of 


E. L. LOMAX, G. P. and T. A., Omaha, Nebr, 


ST. DENIS 


Hotel 
Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 














Table d’hote Breakfast and Dinner. 
Rooms from $1.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Bay up. 

The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Iea- 
sonable Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Excellence are characteristic of this hotel, and 
have secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors ~ 


DON’T COUGH 


— USE — 


DR. HALU’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


ospital ng. 
C. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Easton, Pa. 





Reed & Barton ( 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiits. 


In Sterling Silver 


TABLE SPOONS 
SOUP SPOONS 
DESSERT SPOONS 
DINNER KNIVES 


BEEF CARVING SETS 
GAME CARVING SETS 
SALAD SERVING SETS 
ETC., ETC., ET 


As well as a large variety 
@of other useful articles 


All in exclusive patterns made ar 
copyrighted by Reed & Barton. 


41 UNION SQUARE 
G MAIDEN LANE 


New York City. 





Wedding Gifts 


DESSERT KNIVE§ 


And at Leading] Jewelers Everywher 











Furriers and Importers 
ss anenreenndeentinenimeiamianeineniel 


FRENCH NOVELTIES in Neck- 
wear, artistic and entirely new in con- 
ception, in the various grades of Rus- 
sian Sable, Hudson Bay Sable, Real 
Chinchilla, Eastern Mink and Ermine, 
with Muffs to match. 


JACKETS, COATS and PALE- 
TOTS, in Broadtail, Broadtail Persian 
and Sealskin. Models in the new 
Directoire and 1860 Periods. 


Evening and Carriage Coats. 








37 UNION SQUARE, Wes 


‘A. JAECKEL & C0. 
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Tabard Inn 
COFFEE MAKER 


For One Dollar we will send you (express 
prepaid) our famous Tabard Inn Coffee Maker. 
It is so simple that a child can make just as 
good coffee as a hotel chef. Fits any coffee- 
pot or any tea-pot, as shown in the cut. 
Makes excellent coffee almost as quickly as a 
pocket camera snaps a picture; uniform in 
quality and strength. No boiling; no waste; 
no eggs; no coffee dregs; no bitter taste; 
and always piping hot. You on — one 
cup just as easily as fiveorten. Takes about ‘ . 
three minutes. Appeals to men who like Tne Tabard Inn Cotfee Maker as used on an ordinary tea-pot 
good coffee for breakfast. Made out of rolled copper, silver plated. It retails for $1.25. The 
dollar price is special, to get introduced into new communities. 


SPECIAL 
If you will enclose One Dollar and mention 7he Jndependent 
we will include with the Tabard Inn Coffee Maker a free generous 
sample package (fresh ground, ready for use) of Tabard Inn Coffee 
—a coffee which is equal to the famous Yemen of the courts of 
Persia and Turkey. Order today and get immediate delivery. 


Address 
THE TABARD INN FOOD COMPANY 
Dept. E. 1611 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


\ 


\\ 














Write for 
“‘The Rookwood Book’’ 


which will take you through the Rook- 
wood Studios, and show you many of-the 
most exquisite designs of the celebrated 
Rookwood as nearly as possible in their 
exact colorings. 


Rookwood 
Pottery 


received the Grand Prix at Paris, 1900, 
The World’s Highest Honors 


This mark and there is 
is impressed no Rookwood 
in every piece without it. 


Rookwocd is for sale by leading dealers 
and at the pottery. 








Rookwood Pottery, Cincinnati, U. 8. A. 
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The “Benedict 


CELEBRATED 
COLLAR BUTTON 


Whooping-Cough, Croup, Wonderfully Improved. 


Bronchitis, Coughs, NEW PAT. OCT. 6, 1903. 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. CRT 
Confidence can be placed ina remedy In Gold, Silver and heavy Rolled 
which for a quarter of a century has earned Gold plate. None Genuine unless 
unqualified praise. a 
Ask your physician about it. stamped ‘ Bene- 


Cresolene is a Boon dict’’ and. date 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS of Pat. 
Send se ppeserigtive 





(Established 1879.) 


POT ee 


Throat Tablets for the FOR SALE ONLY BY 


irritated throat, of your 
druggist or from us. a 
wt aanee cn || benedict Brothers, 
a0 8 James 8 font JEWELERS, 

Broadway and Liberty St., N. Y 


EXAMINE YOUR DENTIFRICE 


Acid and grit, deadliest enemies of the 
teeth, abound in cheap dentifrices. Fine per- 
fumes do not make fine dentifrices. Your 
teeth deserve better of you than to be offered 
up a sacrifice to your pocketbook. 


SOZODONT 


is of proven value. Sixty years is a pretty 
good test. No acid, no grit in Sozodont. 
The Liquid penetrates the little crevices and 
purifies them; the Powder gives a bright 
and polished surface. 


3 FORMS: LIOU'D. POWDER. PASTE. 























For more than 65 years have enjo yed a reputation for 


foe in construction, smoothness of castings and 
for their durability and economic fuel consumption. They 
are better today than ever, if that be possible, and constant- 
ly improving. 


BARSTOW STOVE COMPANY, WAH. JACKSON a 


Boston. Providence. New York: UNION SQ-NORTH a 29 E Y he ST. 


ALSO MAKERS OF 
*‘Model’’ and ‘‘Richmond”’ Ranges. 
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R>,emington 
Typewriters 


are strong and durable 
machines—every user 


says so. 


Remington Typewriter Co. 
327 Broadway, New York. 





fewis® @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


WOUSEFUBNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 


Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dining 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. Cut- 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 
Fire Sets, Andirons and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles. 


Eddy Refrigerators 


Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 
Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York, 
Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 





holo Electrotype Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS and # 
s* &# ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


Telephone, 1704 John. 














DIVIDENDS 


AMERIGAN GHIGLE GOMPANY. 


New York, October 27, 1904. 

A Dividend of ONE PER CENT. on “the common stock of this 
company has this day been declared payable November 2ist next, 
to all common stockholders of record at3 P. M. on Tuesday, No- 
vember 15th > 

Common stock transfer books ‘will close at 8 P. M. November 
15th, and reopen Nov, 22d at 10.00 A. M. 

HENRY ROWLEY, Treasurer. 








AMERICAN EXPRESS GOMPAVNYY. 

A Semi-annual Dividend of THREE (83. » DOLLARS per Share 
has been declared, payable in New York, Jan. 3, 1905, to the Share- 
holders of record at the close of business Nov. 30, 1904; also an 
extra dividend of ONE ($1.00) DOLLAR per Share out of the earn- 
ings of the Company on its a 

JAMES F. range, — 

New York, Nov. 9, 1904. reasurer.? 





FINANCIAL 





1875— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage. 4041, yra 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - BAR 


IOWA FARM LOAN MORTGAGES 


FoR SALT . 
To net investor 52. 
KIRKVILLE SAVINGS BANK, Kirkville, Iowa. 


MONTHS FREE 


you are interested in any kind of investment, 

on: Mining, Plantation, Industrial, Lands, Stocks, 

Bonds, Mortgages, etc., send us your name an 

dress and we will send you The Ipvestor’s Re- 
view for three months free of cha: A journal 
of advice for investors. Gives latest and most reliable informa- 
tion concerning new enterprises. Knowledge is wer. Great 
oppostuntites Come ormes om aso. * ese fakes likewise. et posted be- 

ore in 

INVESTOR'S REVIEW. 1350 Gaff Bidg., ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 











|AYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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NOTICE. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE 


Pacific Mail Steamship CoJ 








The capital stock of this company outstanding is 200,000 shares. | 
are owned by the Southern Pacific-Union ,Pacific railroads. 
share. ‘The present market price of the stock is $42. 

As the largest stockholder next to the Southern Pacific-Union Pacific, I will pay $j 
per share for substantially (93,000 shares or over) all the outstanding minority stoc 


100,050 shar 
They cost them $100 pg 


provided I can purchase same on or before Monday, November 21,- 1904. 


Will you, 


enable me to do so, sign the attached blank and send same toeme by return mail? 


Boston, November 10, 1904. 


THOMAS W. LAWSON. 





I herewith agree to deliver to THOMAS W, LAWSON in Boston, on or befor 
Monday, November 28, 1904, ____._______shares of Pacific Mail Steams 


Company stock -upon payment by him to me of $70 per share. 





S% 
Gold Mortgages 


secured on the best farming 
property in the Northwest. 


As safe as government bonds and far more 
profitable. I have some choice offerings 
which will appeal to trustees of estates and 
colleges and conservative investors every- 
where. I will afford the fullest opportunity 
for investigation, examination and inquiry 
as to both the investment and my standing, 
responsibility and reliability. 

I personally know all about every piece of land 
covered by these mortgages and every person giving 
them. Been selling these mortgages for 18 years 
and have never lost a cent for a customer, nor fore: 
closed a mortgage. I collect all the interest and 
principal without charge, and remit in New York 
Exchange. One national Bank president has in- 
vested $50,000 of his own money with me and 
$25,000 in trust funds. 


WwW. L. WILLIAMSON, 


109 Main Street, LISBON, N. D. 





An Audit by our Company is al- 
ways a means of Protection against 
Faulty Book-Keeping. Our Reports 
are often intended, however, for the 
use of those who need Accurate In- 
formation about the Condition of 
Earnings of a Business which is for 
Sale. In connection with these Ex- 
aminations for Financial Purposes, 
we also make Engineering Apprais- 
als, if desired. 

Simple and Money-Saving Sys- 
tems of Calculating Costs, and other 
Book-Keeping Economics, are intro- 
duced in Business Houses of all kinds. 

The services rendered clients are 


absolutely confidential. 


THE AUDIT COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
43 Cedar Street. 


CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, 
New York Life Building. Arcade Building. 





T 
Surta 


from 
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TT? above cut shows how they have mined in Mexico 
for 300 years; the natives carrying ore on their backs 
and water in skins hundreds of feet up ladders to the 


Suriace. Hand labor al ne has produced $320,000,000 
from the La Luz vein. What can modern, up-to-date 
American mining methods accomplish with best machin- 
ery adapted for the work? 

The great Refugio group of mines is on this vein, and 
they have produced $67,000,000 in eleven years with- 
out machinery. 

Che La Luz Consolidated Gold Mining Company has 
be ight them, and will soon have a modern 100-ton-mill, 
wcrked by electric power, treating the great dumps of 
good milling ore already mined. 

12 per cent. accumulative dividend treasury stock, 
at $1.00 a share, is offered with a bonus of organization 
Stock given to early subscribers. 

ihis is a he pee pe investment for people of fixed in- 
comes, salaried men and women, and wage earners. It is 


safe because the mines are fully developed and have an 
official record of such an enormous production as to place 
them among the noted mines of the world. y are 
sure to e one’s money grow very fast. 


Nostockholder will live long enough to see any lack of 
ability to earn and pay large dividends, 


Here is an opportunity to invest in a rich, genuine, 
producing Mexican gold mine. The stock has full in- 
trinsic value, backed by ore reserves, as good assets as 
in any bank in New York City. 


The management is in the hands of reliable and ex- 
mining men who have been in 

mining, and have made money by taking values out of 
the ground instead of out of the pockets of stockholders. 

It will be a pleasure to send illustrated booklet, contain-_ 

ing mony beautiful views of the mines, City of Guanajuato,  ~ 
public buildings, and other matters of much interest to the 
investor. eaten 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 307 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Investment Specialist. 


Highest Bank References. 
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$25,000,000 


NEW YORK CITY 314% 
Tax Exempt Gold Bonds 


(Payable in Fifty Years) 








TO BE SOLD WEDNESDAY, NOV. 23d, 1904. 





Issued in Coupon or Registered Form:: 
interchangeable at will after purchase. 


OFFERED DIRECT TO INVESTORS. 


These bondsare a legal Investment for trust funds and are 
exempt from taxation except for state purposes. 

Chapter 274 of the Laws of 1904, which applies to the sale 
of Bonds of the City of New York, provides that “allor none” 
bids cannot be considered by the Comptroller nless the bid- 
der offering to purchass “all or none” of the Bonds offered 
for sale shall also offer to purchase “all or any part”’thereof. 


Send bids in a sealed envelope, enclosed in the addressed envelope. A deposit ef TWO 
PER OENT. OF PAR VALUB MUST ACCOMPANY BID. Such deposit must be in money 
or certified check upon a solvent Banking Corporation. This deposit will, if requested, be 
returned day of sale to unsuccessful bidders. For fuller information see “City Record,” 
published at 3 City Hall, New York. 

Cors -lt any Bank or Trust Company, er addre-s 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller City of New York, 
280 Broadway, New York 





United State Tnst jena af Hew York 


CAPITAL, - - - - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, - - $12,250,114.79 


LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L, THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 





ypewritten 36 The Treasurer of a highly successful Manufac‘uring Company 
has been reque ted by one of its stockholders, who m eds money, 


J 
Dy lot 
————_—} — ce 0 
( Qe EAD will complete duplicator, 
LVS J Pp size, posit on ten | to sell quick his holdings of its 10 per cent. Preferred S$ © k, aud 
a lan 
i 


offers the same in amounts to suit. As the amount of stock for 
sale{is small, write quick for full particulars and references, sho¥ 


THE FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. ing the absolute safety and entire reliability of this offer, @ 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New York City. TREASURER, Care INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New York Cit 
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RICHARD DELAFIELD, Pres’ 


STUYVESANT FISH, Vice- 
Pres’t, GILBERT THURN ’ 


ice-Pres’t, JOHN C. McKEON, 
- DWA ° 


ERICK O. 
Cashier, M 


The National Park Bank of New York 


ORGANIZED 1856. 
Capital and Surplus, $10,000,000 
Stuyvesant Fish, Geor; 


INSURANCE 
1851 THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Gompany 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice-President. 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1904, # $33,590,999.39 

Liabilities, « . ~ © - 30,943,5608.01 

Surplus, = «= «© «= «# « 2,647,491.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy holder. 

New YORK OFFICE, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 


GEO. J. WIGHT, 
Manager of Agents for Southern New York. 








New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


$35,784,010.50 
32,569,406.71 


$3,214,603.79 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
“Tumphicts rates d values f nt 

phiets, ra an ui r a ent 
he Compania Suan es for any age sent on application to 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
5, F. Teall, Secretary. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


Provident Savings Life, 


E. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, New York 


Assets, Jan. 1,1904, « 
Liabilities, -« - =« 








A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
af indemnity for the family; ¢emporary, guaran- 
teing at low cost against loss by death while 
‘gaged in speculative operations. It specially 
Provides for practical wants, 





1850—— THE ——1904 


United States Lite Insurance C0. 


IN THE GITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D. * President 


FINANOE COMMITTEE, 
JAMES R. PLUM, 2a. Be ae, . Leather 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY,  Pres’t Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Pres’t Chem. Nat, Bank 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make 
DIRECT CONTRACTS with this well-established and 
progressive Company, thereby securing for themselves 
not only an immediate return for their work, but also an 
increasing annual income commensurate with their suc- 
cess, are invited to communicate with RICHARD E. 
COCHRAN, 3d Vice-President, at the Company’s Office, 
277 Broadway, New York City. 


$8,600,000 
- $45,000,000 


Assets over e e ° e 
Insurance in force over ° 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, [IASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January rst, 1904- 


ASSETS - . 
LIABILITIES, 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to have remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
people all the time.” Quite true; but unless Life 
Insurance is a good thing there is a wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on paying increasing ~ 
amounts for it year after year. hy in 1900 alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
CoMPANY OF NEw YoRrK sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insurance is a 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it 
really is? Have you considered it at all? 


FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1 
Capital Stock all cash 
Re-Insurance Reserve ° 
Unsettied Losses and other claims... .........sscsecesss 467, 
Net Surplus 1 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1904 


$6, 463.828.59 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. B. Kk. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH, Asst. Secretary 
FREDERICK A. BURNHAM, President 


GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE, Vice-Pres. and Actuary 





$23 ,249,248.36 
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Do you know what com- 
panies you-are insured in ? 


In case of fire your policics 
are equivalent to a check on a 
bank. Better look your pol- 
icies over and satisfy yourself 
that you have the strongest 
companies obtainable for the 
rate you pay. 


Ask for a Continental policy 
and you are sure to secure ab- 
solute indemnity at fair rates. 


Any Insurance broker. Agents everywhere. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS, CO., 
46 Cedar Street, New York. 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ills. 
**Insure in an American Company.”’ 





MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE Mutual Reserve Li 
Atlantic Mutual INSURANCE COMPANY 


Tnsurance Company oF NEW yous 
OFFICE 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


ata cc A Mutual Old-Line Life 


INSURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS- Assurance Corporation 
PORTATION RISK8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIES 


MAKING LOSS PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. Assurance in Force, m $120,000, 
Aster the Security of its Policies, | Pald POIGYQOIGETS in 2s years, $8,000, 


T THE 
The profits of the Company revert to the assured AGENCIES THROUGHOUT 


and are divided unnually upon the premiums ter- AMERICAS AND EUROPE 


minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost | Offer Reliable Men Exceptional Contrac 8 
of insurance. 
For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- Address AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ac- MUTU. AT RESERVE FE 


cordance with the Charter. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. INSURANCE COMPANY ~ 


F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. tere 
CORNELIU cone a — wupoert Mutual Reserve Building 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres'’t. > 
G. STANTON FLOYD:JONES, Sec’y. | 305, 307, 309 Broadway, - - NEW YO . 











